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Esther  H.  Rapp 

University  of  Illinois 

Books 

1896  Hirsch,  William.  Genius  and  Degeneration;  a  Psychological  Study,  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  Work.  New  York,  D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  Pp.  220-225. 

To  aid  in  elucidation  of  certain  anthropological  moot  questions; 
to  clear  up  confused  notions  concerning  symptoms  of  insanity  in 
Strindberg. 

1899  Hansson,  Laura  M.  We  Women  and  Our  Authors.  An  English  Rendering 
from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  Work,  by  Hermione  Ramsden. 
New  York,  John  Lane.  Pp.  146-178:  “The  Women-Haters,  Tolstoy 
and  Strindberg.” 

1904  “Strindberg,”  in  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  16:  268.  New 

York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

“Strindberg,”  in  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Vol.  XV.  New  York, 
The  Americana  Company. 

1905  Huneker,  James  G.  Iconoclasts:  A  Book  of  Dramatists:  Ibsen,  Strindberg 

(etc.).  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  139-162. 

1907  Flom,  George  T.  A  History  of  Scandinavian  Studies  in  American  Uni¬ 
versities,  Together  With  a  Bibliography  {Iowa  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  No.  2).  Iowa  City,  la..  The  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Passim. 

Loli6e,  Frederic.  A  Short  History  of  Comparative  Literature  From  the  Earli¬ 
est  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons.  P.  304. 
1911  “Strindberg”  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  ed.,  25: 1038.  Cambridge 
and  New  York. 

Dukes,  Ashley.  Modern  Dramatists.  Chicago.  Pp.  49-64. 

“In  the  clash  of  emotion  and  intellect,  the  subjective  vs.  the  ob¬ 
jective  personality  and  purpose,  lies  the  force  of  Strindberg’s  characters. 
More  than  the  characters  of  any  other  modern  dramatist,  they  are 
‘transition  men’  groping  their  way  out  of  the  old  forms  and  prejudices 
into  a  newer  age.  These  characters  have  been  called  unnatural  and 
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extreme,  and  so  indeed  they  are  if  we  accept  the  commonplace  as 
natural  and  find  truth  in  moderation.” 

(Cf.  criticism  in  England.) 

Shields,  Zora  I.  Foreign  Literature  in  Translation.  Omaha.  Pp.  8,  21,  30. 

1913  Andrews,  Charlton.  The  Drama  To-Day.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Company.  Pp.  169,  174-176. 

“Strindberg,  the  exponent  of  pessimism,  the  Swedish  Schopenhauer, 
Northern  revolutionary,  who  satirizes  humanity  and  wages  relentless 
war  against  restraint.” 

Bjorkman,  Edwin  A.  Voices  of  To-Morrow:  Critical  Studies  of  the  New 
Spirit  in  Literature.  New  York,  Mitchell  Kennerley.  Pp.  11-20. 

Strindberg  presented  as  an  imaginative,  creative  writer  through 
three  periods  of  development:  Romantic,  Naturalistic,  and  Symbolistic. 
This  study  first  appeared  in  The  Forum,  and  included  paragraphs  from 
the  introduction  to  There  Are  Crimes  and  Crimes. 

“Strindberg  made  his  mistake  in  letting  himself  be  tempted  by 
his  just  grievances  in  mistaking  the  specimen  for  the  species,  the 
individual  for  the  type.  He  mistook  a  truth  for  the  truth.” 

Henderson,  Archibald.  European  Dramatists.  Cincinnati,  Stewart  and 
Kidd.  Pp.  1-72.  Reprinted  in  1914  and  1926. 

1914  Lind-af-Hageby,  Lizzy.  August  Strindberg:  The  Spirit  of  Revolt;  Studies 

and  Impressions.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  370  pp. 

(Cf.  periodical  criticism.) 

Vacher-Burch,  Henry.  “Introduction”  to  August  Strindberg,  The  Son  of 
a  Servant,  translated  by  Claud  Field.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Carter,  Huntly.  The  Theatre  of  Max  Reinhardt.  New  York,  Mitchell 
Kennerley.  Pp.  43,  44. 

Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre.  New  York,  Mitchell 
Kennerley.  Chapter  H,  passim. 

Critical  review  of  the  Modern  Theatre  Movement  on  the  continent 
and  in  America. 

“It  is  the  achievement  of  the  dramatists  of  the  new  movement 
from  the  pioneer  Ibsen  to  Shaw  and  Galsworthy,  that  the  drama  of  the 
Western  theatre  which  had  been  abandoned  to  shallow  inventions 
became  once  more  a  thing  of  sincerity  touched  with  poetic  beauty, 
and  was  finally  raised  to  a  drama  of  thought  by  added  intellectual  and 
social  significance.  This  drama  of  thought  first  flourished  in  the  North¬ 
ern  countries  and  became  a  world  movement.” 

Clark,  Barrett  H.  The  Continental  Drama  of  To-Day;  Outlines  for  Its 
Study,  Suggestions,  Questions,  Biographies,  and  Bibliographies  for  Use  in 
Connection  With  the  Study  of  the  More  Important  Plays.  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Pp.  77-SA.  Confined  to  criticism  of  The 
Father  and  There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes. 

“August  Strindberg,  a  dramatist  endowed  with  a  trenchant  and 
searching  power  of  analysis  and  remarkable  insight  into  human  nature. 
His  greatest  power  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  character  and  the  conflict 
of  human  minds.” 
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Goldman,  Emma.  The  Social  Significance  of  the  Modern  Drama.  Boston, 
R.  G.  Badger,  1914.  Pp.  43-68.  Analyses  of  The  Father,  Countess  Julie, 
and  Comrades. 

Moderwell,  Hiram  K.  The  Theatre  of  To-Day.  New  York,  John  Lane 
Company.  Pp.  200-203,  et  passim. 

“Strindberg  established  not  only  a  new  dramatic  type  but  a  new 
domain  of  literary  expression.  Psychological  condensation  and  over¬ 
weighting  of  dialogue  with  introspective  thought  is  a  dramatic  conven¬ 
tion  which  Strindberg  has  invented  to  carry  his  particular  kind  of  play. 
The  resulting  sense  of  unreality  has  prejudiced  reader  and  spectator 
against  his  plays.” 

Samuel,  Horace  B.  Modernities.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton.  “August 
Strindberg,  a  Critical  Sketch”:  pp.  91-113.  Same  in  Fortnightly  Review, 
June  1912. 

Chandler,  Frank  W.  Strindberg:  Relation  to  Realism.  Pp.  32-33.  Analytic 
reviews  of  The  Father,  The  Link,  Creditors,  Dance  of  Death,  Miss  Julie, 
The  Stronger,  and  Dream  Play,  to  depict  duels  of  sex  where  men  and 
women  become  victims  of  a  blind  force  that  alternately  attracts  and 
repels. 

1915  Henderson,  Archibald.  “Strindberg;  a  Bibliography,  Translators,  Pro¬ 
ductions,  and  Criticism  in  English,”  in  Modern  Drama  and  Opera, 
Vol.  H,  pp.  116-126.  Boston,  The  Boston  Book  Company. 

Comprehensive  early  introduction  to  Strindberg  and  his  works. 
Sympathetically  weighted.  Bibliography. 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig.  The  Modern  Drama;  An  Essay  in  Interpretation. 
New  York,  B.  VV.  Huebach.  Pp.  27-33.  Critical  Bibliography  of  the 
Modern  Drama:  pp.  287-323. 

“The  heart  of  Strindberg’s  productivity  lies  in  his  naturalistic 
fjeriod ;  his  symbolism  is  reduced  to  mere  phantasmagoria.  Importance 
of  his  drama  lies  in  the  economy  of  structure,  exclusion  of  intrigue, 
seamless  continuity  of  theme,  dialogue  effect  of  real  speech.” 

1917  Mackay,  Constance  D’Arcy.  The  Little  Theatre  in  the  United  States. 

New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Traces  the  rise  of  the  Little  Theatre  Movement  on  the  Continent, 
including  Strindberg’s  attempt  in  1888-89  to  establish  a  Scandinavian 
experimental  theatre  at  Hotte,  near  Copenhagen,  for  the  production 
of  his  own  plays,  and  in  1907  to  establish  the  “Intimate  Theatre”  at 
Stockholm.  Review  of  The  Little  Theatre  Movement  in  America, 
recounting  failures.  No  bibliography. 

Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  Art  Theatre;  A  Discussion  of  Its  Ideals,  Its  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Its  Promise  as  a  Corrective  for  Present  Evils  in  the  Commercial 
Theatre.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  P.  131.  There  is  a  1925  edition 
with  a  slightly  different  title. 

1918  Heller,  Otto.  Prophets  of  Dissent:  Essays  on  Maeterlinck,  Strindberg, 

Nietzsche  and  Tolstoy.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Pp.  71-105. 

1919  Henderson,  Archibald.  The  Changing  Drama,  Contributions  and  Tenden¬ 

cies.  Cincinnati,  Stewart  and  Kidd  Company. 
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Criticism  of  modern  drama  under  standards  of  Aristotle’s  unities. 
“Stimmung”  best  expresses  the  temper  of  modern  art  achieved  through 
unity  of  time,  place,  action,  and  impression,  but  not  in  the  Aristotelian 
sense.  Strindberg  quoted:  “‘Stimmung’:  Ah,  that  is  the  poetry  of  life.’’ 
Naturalistic  influence  on  exterior  details  of  stagecraft  evidenced  in  lack 
of  embellishment,  selection  of  subjects  from  life,  use  of  vernacular, 
minimum  of  convention,  emphasis  on  forces  of  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  use  of  hypnotism  and  auto-suggestion.  Naturalism  formed  model 
of  drama  adapted  to  the  intimate  theatre. 

Lynd,  Robert.  Old  and  New  Masters.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
“The  Madness  of  Strindberg”:  pp.  123-129. 

1920  Hartmann,  Jacob  W.  “Strindberg,  August,”  in  The  Encyclopedia  Ameri¬ 

cana,  25:  737-738.  New  York,  The  Encyclopedia  Americana  Corp. 
Jameson,  Storm.  The  Modern  Drama  in  Europe.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  Pp.  28-63. 

Uddgren,  Carl  G.  Strindberg  the  Man,  translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
Axel  Johan  Uppvall.  Boston,  The  Four  Seas  Co.  165  pp.  Bibliography: 
pp.  1551-165. 

Uppvall,  Axel  J.  August  Strindberg;  a  Psychoanalytic  Study  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Oedipus  Complex.  Boston,  The  Gorham  Press.  95  pp. 

1921  MacGowan,  Kenneth.  The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow.  New  York,  Boni  and 

Liveright.  Pp.  214,  225-226,  249. 

Stratton,  Clarence.  Producing  in  Little  Theatres.  New  York,  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.  Pp.  57,  111,  247. 

Thompson,  Vance.  Strindberg  and  His  Plays.  (Studies  in  Personality,  I.) 
New  York,  McDevitt-Wilson’s  Inc.,  32  pp. 

1922  Goldberg,  Isaac.  The  Drama  of  Transition;  Native  and  Exotic  Playcraft. 

Cincinnati,  Stewart  and  Kidd.  Pp.  10, 31, 274, 276. 

Uewisohn,  Ludwig.  The  Drama  and  the  Stage.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  Pp.  53-71.  Confined  to  criticism  of  The  Dance  of 
Death. 

MacGowan,  Kenneth,  and  Jones,  Robert  E.  Continental  Stagecraft.  New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  Pp.  27-28, 29, 31-32, 42, 51, 107. 
Macy,  John  A.  The  Critical  Game.  New  York,  Boni  and  Liveright.  Pp. 
135-142. 

Strindberg  never  arrives  at  a  conclusive  view  of  life.  Within 
dramatic  forms  in  which  he  expressed  every  aspect  of  himself,  “he  lies 
abroad  on  his  times  leviathan-like.” 

Moses,  Montrose,  J.  One  Act  Plays  by  Continental  Authors.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 

Excellent  introduction  on  one-act  play.  Bibliography  on  Strind¬ 
berg;  also  the  play  Simoon. 

1923  Dukes,  Ashley.  The  Youngest  Drama ;  Studies  of  Fifty  Dramatists.  Chicago, 

C.  H.  Sergei  and  Company.  Pp.  3,  47-49. 

Wilde,  Percival.  The  Craftmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  and  Company. 

Presents  defence  of  monologue  as  a  legitimate  dramatic  device. 
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Strindberg  quoted:  “Our  realists  have  excommunicated  the  monologue 
as  an  improbable  means  of  conveying  reality;  but  if  I  can  lay  the  proper 
basis  for  it  I  can  make  it  seem  probable,  and  I  can  use  it  to  advantage.” 
(Refers  to  Bjorkman:  Preface  to  Miss  Jidie.) 

1924  Helmecke,  Carl  A.  Buckle’s  Influence  on  Strindberg.  Philadelphia,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Pennsylvania.  Thesis.  Pp.  52. 

Brewster,  Dorothy  and  Burrell,  Angus.  Dead  Reckonings  in  Fiction. 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  Pp.  5-6,  20.  (Based  on 
L.  Karnes  “Elements  of  Criticism.”) 

“Working  vicariously,  the  art  form  releases  inhibited  souls,  yet 
we  must  be  wary  of  believing  that  characters  in  fiction  always  help  us 
realize  the  truth  about  life.” 

Moritzen,  Julius.  August  Strindberg;  the  Literary  Enigma.  Girard,  Kansas 
(Little  Blue  Book  Series). 

1925  Boyd,  Ernest  A.  Studies  from  Ten  Literatures.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib¬ 

ner’s  Sons.  Pp.  213-251. 

Clark,  Barrett  H.  A  Sttidy  of  the  Modern  Drama;  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study  and  Appreciation  of  the  Best  Plays,  European,  English  and 
American,  of  the  Last  Half-Century.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.  Reprinted  in  1938. 

Dickinson,  Thomas  H.  Playwrights  of  the  New  American  Theater.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  99-102,  104-105. 

Eugene  O’Neill  pays  tribute  to  Strindberg  in  1923.  (Proj)hetstown 
Playhouse  opens  with  Spook  Sonata.) 

“Strindberg  still  remains  among  the  most  modern  of  Moderns, 
the  greatest  interpreter  in  the  theatre  of  the  characteristic  spiritual 
conflicts  which  constitute  the  drama.  .  .  .  All  that  is  enduring  in  what 
we  loosely  call  ‘expressionism’ .  .  .  can  be  clearly  traced  back  through 
Wedekind  to  Strindberg.” 

Hillebrand,  Harold  N.  Writing  the  One-Act  Play;  A  Manual  for  Beginners. 

New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Pp.  31-32,  99-101. 

Moses,  Montrose  J.  The  American  Dramatist.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  P.  2.  Bibliography. 

1926  De  Casseres,  Benjamin.  Forty  Immortals.  New  York,  J.  Lawren.  “Strind¬ 

berg”:  pp.  240-245. 

Henderson,  Archibald,  European  Dramatists.  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  Pp.  1-72.  New  edition,  with  two  added  chapters. 
Spengler,  Oswald.  The  Decline  of  the  West.  Authorized  Translation  with 
Notes  by  Charles  F.  Atkinson.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  24,  33,  35,  346,  352,  374. 

1927  Dickinson,  Thomas  K.  An  Outline  of  Contemporary  Drama.  Boston,  New 

York,  Houghton  Miflflin  Company.  Pp.  179-193,  and  Index. 

Development  of  the  drama  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  years. 
Useful  reference  book.  Bibliography. 

“Strindberg  used  the  naturalistic  methods  for  uncovering  a  deeper 
reality.  He  was  not  interested  in  the  composition  of  external  values 
but  in  distilling  their  essence.  Strindberg  was  more  clairvoyant  than 
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his  age.  Charges  of  insanity  neither  ex])lain  nor  destroy  his  genius.” 
Dukes,  Ashley.  “The  Painted  Actor,”  in  Isaacs,  Edith  J.  R.,  ed.  Theatre; 
Essays  on  the  Arts  of  the  Theatre.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
P.  24. 

Hamilton,  Edith.  “Comedy,”  in  Isaacs,  Edith  J.  R.,  ed.  Theatre;  Essays 
on  the  Arts  of  the  Theatre.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  P.  96. 
MacGowan,  Kenneth.  “Little  Theatre  Backgrounds,”  in  Isaacs,  Edith 
J.  R.,  ed.  Theatre;  Essays  on  the  Arts  of  the  Theatre.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.  P.  283. 

“Oddly  enough  the  first  plays  that  Reinhardt  attempted  in 
‘Schall  und  Rauch’  were  by  the  same  Strindberg  who  sounded  the 
trumpet  Call  of  the  free  theatre,  and  who  founded  in  Stockholm,  in 
1907,  a  tiny  chamber  theatre  in  partnership  with  August  Falk.” 
Nicoll,  Allardyce.  The  Development  of  the  Theatre;  A  Study  of  Theatrical 
Art  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Present  Day.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  P.  195. 

Palmblad,  Harry  V.  E.  Strindberg's  Conception  of  History.  New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press.  196  pp.  Bibliography:  pp.  194-196. 

1928  Hughes,  Glenn.  The  Story  of  the  Theatre;  A  Short  History  of  Theatrical 

Art  from  Its  Beginnings  to  the  Present  Day.  New  York,  Samuel  French. 
Pp.  56,  258-260. 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig.  “August  Strindberg,”  in  The  Columbia  University 
Course  in  Literature,  10:  167-170.  New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press. 

“Strindberg’s  most  solid  contribution  to  literature  .  .  .  was  made 
during  his  naturalistic  period.  The  14  plays  produced  between  The 
Bather  (1887)  and  The  Link  (1897),  the  short  stories  in  Marriage 
(1844-1866),  and  the  autobiographical  novel,  A  Tool's  Confession 
(1888),  are  more  memorable  than  the  dream  fancies  of  his  later  work.” 

Quoted:  Strindberg  On  Women.  “Modern  society  has  liberated 
elemental  will.” 

Shipley,  Joseph  T.  The  Art  of  Eugene  O'Neill.  Seattle,  University  of 
Washington  (University  of  Washington  Chapbooks,  no.  19).  Pp.  21-22. 
Stuart,  Donald  C.  The  Development  of  Dramatic  A  rt.  New  York,  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  Pp.  474,  491,  607,  635-641. 

1929  Cheney,  Sheldon.  The  Theatre;  Three  Thousand  Years  of  Drama,  Acting 

and  Stagecraft.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  P.  452. 
Reprinted  in  1930,  1931,  1935. 

Places  Strindberg  as  realist. 

Clark,  Barrett  H.  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  Man  and  His  Plays.  New  York, 
Robert  M.  McBride  and  Company.  Pp.  126,  130-131. 

Huneker,  James  G.  Essays.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  “August 
Strindberg”:  pp.  28-44.  Introduction  by  Henry  L.  Mencken. 

Broad  handling  of  Strindberg’s  place  in  the  Woman’s  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Movement  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  the  only  prominent  an¬ 
tagonist  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Note  also  Harper's  Weekly: 
July  27  (1912),  Vol.  56. 
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Tops0e- Jensen,  Helge  G.  Scandinavian  Literature  from  Brandes  to  Our 
Day;  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Isaac  Anderson.  New  York,  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  W.  W.  Norton.  Pp.  106-117. 

1930  Chandler,  Frank  W.  “Father  of  Naturalism  and  Expressionism,”  in  his 

Modern  Continental  Playwrights.  New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Pp.  21-38.  Significant  reviews  of  Strindberg’s  plays. 

“Strindberg,  next  to  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann,  is  the  most  striking 
figure  in  the  pantheon  of  European  drama  at  the  close  of  the  19th 
century.  More  of  a  genius  than  either,  he  was  less  understandable; 
unbalanced,  eccentric,  intense,  he  went  his  lonely  way  with  little  care 
for  tradition  or  schools.” 

Dahlstrom,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Strindberg’s  Dramatic  Expressionism  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Publications;  Language  and  Literature,  Vol.  VH). 
Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan.  242  pp. 

This  work  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  Strindberg  scholars 
but  also  to  those  who  are  interested  in  Expressionism  in  general. 

“Strindberg,”  in  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica,  14th  ed.,  21:  474.  New  York. 

Larsen,  Hanna  Astrup.  Scandinavian  Literature  (Reading  With  a  Purpose 
Series,  No.  54).  Chicago,  American  Library  Association.  Pp.  28-29. 

“Strindberg’s  works  not  only  reveal  the  inner  and  outer  crises  in 
his  own  turbulent  life,  but  also  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  age,  its  revolt, 
its  restless  seeking  after  truth,  its  moral  indignation,  its  iconoclasm, 
and  its  disillusion,  leading  to  the  inevitable  reaction  .  . .  mystical 
religion.” 

Lavrin,  Janko.  Studies  in  European  Literature.  New  York,  Ray  Long  and 
Richard  R.  Smith,  Inc.  “Huysmans  and  Strindberg”:  pp.  118-130. 

McGill,  Vivian  J.  August  Strindberg,  the  Bedeviled  Viking.  New  York, 
Coward-McCann.  495  pp.  A  stenciled  portrait. 

Parrington,  Vernon  L.  Beginnings  of  Critical  Realism  in  America  (Vol. 
Ill  of  his  Main  Currents  in  American  Thought)-,  An  Interpretation  of 
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ficial  values,  its  point  of  view  and  the  consistency  with  which  it  is 
expressed.  .  .  .  No  play  is  better  than  the  system  of  ideas  it  expresses. 
Molitre,  Shaw,  Strindberg,  Galsworthy  have  achieved  enduring  literary 
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Clark,  Barrett  H.  .1  Study  of  the  Modern  Drama.  New  York.  Appleton, 
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The  Swedish  Drama,  p.  33: 

“Strindberg,  judged  by  the  majority  of  his  works  so  far  translated 
into  English,  is  a  dramatist  endowed  with  a  trenchant  and  searching 
power  of  analysis,  and  a  remarkable,  if  limited,  insight  into  human 
nature:  his  chief  plays  are  an  exact,  though  narrow,  analysis  of  the 
feminine  mind  and  soul.” 

(Bibliography  of  leading  names  in  critical  history.  American.) 

Kozlenko,  W’illiam,  ed.  The  One-Act  Play  Today;  .4  Discussion  of  the 
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of  American  Literary  Thought.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Pp.  272, 293  and  ff. 

1940  Sobel,  Bernard,  ed.  The  Theatre  Handbook  and  Digest  of  Plays.  Preface 

by  George  Freedley.  New  York,  Crown  Publishers.  Pp.  743-744. 

Gassner,  John.  Masters  of  the  Drama.  New  York,  Random  House.  Pp. 
384-396. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  pay  homage  to  one  of  the  greatest 
mediums  of  human  expression.  It  regards  the  drama  as  a  comprehensive 
art  that  is  inalienable  from  civilization.  It  is  written  for  the  student 
rather  than  the  theorist  and  includes  historical  tendencies  and  broad 
cultural  trends,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  literature  of  the  theatre 
rather  than  on  its  associated  arts. 

“Ibsen  was  the  theatre’s  Viking.  Strindberg  was  its  deep-sea  diver.” 

1941  Cargill,  Oscar.  Intellectiud  America.  Ideas  on  the  March.  New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp.  537-573. 

1942  Thompson,  Alan  Reynolds.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Drama.  Berkeley  and 

Los  Angeles,  University  of  California  Press,  1942.  Pp.  316-371.  Second 
edition,  1946.  Pp.  341-345. 

“Expressionism  is  an  effort  to  represent  concretely  on  the  stage 
what  hapfjens  inside  a  character’s  mind.  To  do  this  expressionists 
revived  traditional  devices  and  develo|)ed  new  ones.  The  movement 
had  its  chief  source  in  Strindberg’s  plays  of  the  ninetie’s,  but  got  its 
name  and  flourished  in  Germany  shortly  after  the  First  World  War  .  .  . 
a  drama  of  disorder.” 

1946  Bentley,  Eric  Russell.  The  Playwright  as  Thinker,  .4  Study  of  Drama  in 

Modern  Times.  New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock.  Pp.  193-215. 

The  great  playwrights  of  the  recent  past  are  the  chief  subject  of 
the  book,  with  comment  on  current  plays  as  a  point  of  departure;  an 
expressed  effort  to  seek  out  the  mind  and  art  of  the  imaginative 
playwrights  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  judge  the  life  quality  of  the 
theater  of  today.  Strindberg’s  break  with  the  nineteenth  century  in 
his  ardent  desire  to  find  something  to  supersede  secular  liberalism 
and  all  ‘advanced’  creeds  of  his  day  led  to  his  striving  after  new  forms 
to  express  the  new  state  of  his  soul.  His  works  may  be  arranged  in  three 
concentric  circles:  occasional  works;  novels;  and  plays.  The  plays  arc 
variously  grouped  as  Tragedy,  Chronicle-History  Plays,  and  Fairy 
Plays.  In  Tragedy  Miss  Julie  is  his  leading  contribution  in  modern 
dress.  The  Chronicle-History  Plays  are  a  modification  of  the  ancient 
Chronicle  Play  produced  as  informal  intimate  plays.  Following  the 
German  romanticists  he  made  out  of  fairy  tales  a  delicate  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  theater,  adding  his  own  quasi-tragic  naturalism  and  fantasy, 
something  intensely  personal  and  intensely  Euroi)ean. 

1947  Clark,  Barrett  H.,  and  George  Freedley.  A  History  of  Modern  Drama. 

New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Co. 

A  History  of  Modern  Drama  outlines  on  a  broad  basis  the  origins 
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and  development  of  the  modern  drama  to  include  those  countries  and 
language  groups  that  have  been  influenced  by  the  history  and  traditions 
of  European  civilization.  Henrik  Ibsen  is  looked  upon  as  the  symbol 
of  the  awakening  of  the  modern  spirit  so  far  as  it  affected  the  dramatic 
writings  in  the  sections  of  the  world  treated.  The  sections  ‘The  Scandi¬ 
navian  Countries’  is  presented  by  Alrik  Gustafson.  He  says:  “Strind¬ 
berg,  a  born  revolutionary  in  life  and  art,  whose  eruptive  violently 
volcanic  temperament  gave  to  the  naturalistic  drama  in  the  late  1880’s 
a  new  life  and  form  and  created  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  a 
religious  expressionistic  drama  which  broke  entirely  with  current 
dramatic  traditions.” 

1948  Beyer,  Thomas  Percival.  The  Integrated  Life;  Essays,  Sketches,  and 
Poems.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  Pp.  109-113. 

From  Reviews  in  the  Chicago  Dial  1913-1914.  Note:  “In  reprinting 
these  reviews  of  more  than  a  generation  ago  the  author  fully  expects  to 
be  ‘hoist  with  his  own  petard,’ for  he  has  become  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  pathos  of  distance.” 

1948  Nathan,  George  Jean.  The  Theatre  Book  of  the  Year  1947-1948.  The  Last 

Dance.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

An  adaptation  of  Strindberg’s  “The  Dance  of  Death”  by  Peter 
Goldbaum  and  Robin  Short.  Produced  by  Theatre  Associates  Inc., 
for  seven  performances  in  the  Belasco  Theatre. 

“The  Dance  of  Death,  one  of  the  most  searing  plays  in  all  modern 
drama,  has  been  turned  into  something  closely  resembling  a  whimsical 
pas  de  deux.  What  Goldbaum  and  Short  have  done,  in  brief,  is  to 
remove  the  sting  of  the  cobra  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  the 
sideshow.” 

1949  Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  The  Strange  Life  of  August  Strindberg.  New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Company.  237  pp. 

A  biographical  novel  to  compete  with  Strindberg’s  autobiographi¬ 
cal  tales.  The  materials  are  drawn  from  Strindberg’s  work,  his  letters, 
biographies,  and  studies  which  provide  substance  for  exploration  and 
deduction  to  create  a  figure  memorable,  if  not  wholly  admirable. 

(This  bibliography  will  be  concluded  as  Part  C:  Strindberg  in  America  in 

the  August  issue  of  Scandinavian  Studies  [1951].) 
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OLD  ICELANDIC  PHONETIC  AND  SEMANTIC 
NOTES 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

I,  Old  Icelandic  vaxa: Gothic  wahsjan.  For  the  Primitive  Old 
Norse  we  may  postulate  a  form  with  and  without  the^-suffix: 
(1)  *wahsjan  =  Goth.  •wahsjan>*vexa  =  OSwed.  vo’xa  (Olcel. 
vexta,  weak  pret.  form),  and  (2)  *wahsan> Olctl.  i'aa;a  =  WGmc: 
OHG-OS  wachsan,  OE  weaxan,  OFris.  waxa.  It  may  therefore 
be  assumed  that  in  Olcel.  the  form  *vexa  originally  existed  but 
was  later  discarded  for  vaxa.  The  reason  for  the  loss  of  the  form 
*vexa  has  never  been  given,  but  I  think  it  can  be  easily  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  form  *vexa  did  not  fit  into  the  established 
scheme  of  the  sixth  ablaut  series.  On  account  of  the  consonant 
combination  x  (  =  ks)  the  stem  syllable  of  *vexa  was  long,  and 
hence  the  j-suffix  was  lost,  whereas  in  all  the  other  examples  of 
the  sixth  ablaut  series  the  ^'-suffix  occurred  after  a  short-stem 
syllable  and  hence  was  preserved  (cf.  hef-ja,  kef-ja,  skep-ja, 
sver-ja).  The  established  scheme  of  the  sixth  ablaut  series  was 
therefore:  (1)  radical  vowel  a  without  ^-suffix  (Jara),  (2)  radical 
vowel  e  with^-suffix  (hefja).  Since  the  form  *vexa  was  the  only 
example  of  a  radical  vowel  e  without  j-suffix,  it  did  not  conform 
to  the  already  established  pattern  (cf.  [1]  fara:*vexa,  [2] 
hefja:*vexa),  and  hence  it  w'as  discarded  as  irregular  in  favor  of 
the  normal  form  vaxa  (cf.  {\]fara’.vaxa).  In  OSwed.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  form  voexa  was  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
form  vaxa.  But  this  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  in 
OSwed.  the  original  strong  preterite  form  *6x,  which  was  pre¬ 
served  in  Olcel.,  had  already  been  displaced  by  the  new  weak 
form  vaexte'^  (  =  Olcel.  vexta),  which  served  in  turn  to  retain  the 
corresponding  infinitive  form  voexa  {voexte'.voexa,  Olcel.  dx'.vaxa). 

II.  The  Problem  of  Old  Icelandic  margr'.Old  Norwegian  mangr. 
It  is  still  a  mooted  question  whether  margr  represents  a  variant 
form  of  mangr  or  an  entirely  different  word.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  separate  ONorw.  mangr  ‘many’  from  Goth,  man-ags  ‘many’ 

*  Cf.  Noreen,  Altschwed.  Gram.  {  =  Altnord.  Gram.  II,  1904),  §540,  Anm.  4. 
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with  the  suffix  -ag  (cf.  OHG-OS  man-ag).  ONorw.  mangr'.Goth. 
manags  correspond  both  in  meaning  and  in  form,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  vowel  a  of  the  suffix  -ag  has  been  lost  in  mangr 
when  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be  preserved  as  e  (*a>e  in 
unaccented  syllable),  i.e.,  *tnanagit.>*ntanegr,  parallel  to  *audagr 
(Goth.  audags)> auZegr  (audigr).  I  can  account  for  this  loss 
of  the  unaccented  a  only  by  assuming  haplological  dissimilation 
in  the  PN,  since  a  vowel  a  preceded  and  followed  the  nasal  n 
(*manag->  tnang-]  cf.  Goth.  *ainandhun> ainnohun) .  The  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  form  mangr  with  Gmc  *man-ag-  renders  the  as¬ 
sumption  plausible  that  the  form  margr  is  of  secondary,  specifi¬ 
cally  ON  origin,  especially  since  we  have  no  forms  corresponding 
to  margr  in  the  other  Gmc  languages.  That  margr  represents  a 
variant  form  of  mangr  seems  impossible  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  way  of  explaining  a  displacement  of  the  n  through 
r.  Bethge  (Dieter’s  Laut-  und  Formenlehre  der  altgerm.  Dialekle, 
§390,  Anm.  1)  assumes  that  this  displacement  did  occur,  and 
through  dissimilation,  but  we  have  elsewhere  no  examples  of 
the  dissimilation  of  m-n>m-r  (cf.  mangi  ‘no  one,’  without  dis¬ 
similation).  Falk  and  Torp  (Norw.-Ddn.  Etym.  Wtb.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  695,  Mangen)  obviate  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  margr 
is  an  entirely  different  word  from  mangr.  They  postulate  for 
margr  a  root  *mar-  (IE  *mer-)  meaning  ‘to  crush,’  from  which  the 
sense  of  ‘a  large  amount,  much,  many’  was  derived  (cf.  ON 
merja,  marda  ‘to  crush’;  mor'd^  ‘a  large  amount,’  as  in  mord 
fjdr  ‘an  enormous  amount  of  wealth,  much  wealth’;  Mod.  Icel. 
mor  ‘a  swarm,  crowd,’  etc.).  However,  they  make  no  mention  of 
the  g-suffix  in  mar-g-r.  If  their  derivation  is  correct,  we  might 
assume  an  earlier  form  *mar-r  with  the  g-suffix  (mar-g-r)  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  synonym  man-g-r.  Falk  and  Torp’s  derivation 
could  explain  the  -r-  in  ma-r-gr  over  against  the  -n-  in  ma-n-gr, 
but  this  derivation  is  far  from  certain,  and  even  if  we  do  accept 
it,  it  still  remains  problematical  why  the  Olcel.  should  have 
discarded  the  form  mangr  for  margr.  In  West  Scandinavian  the 
form  mangr  did  not  occur  in  Olcel.  but  only  in  ONorw.,  and  that 
too  very  rarely,  a  fact  from  which  we  may  assume  (cf.  Falk  and 

*  The  form  mortS,  which  Falk  and  Torp  use,  is  generally  written  mqrd  and 
may  go  back  to  a  stem  *marg-  (i.e.,  *marg'S6>*mqrg5u>mi}rZ). 
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Torp,  loc.  cit.)  that  the  form  tnangr  was  borrowed  from  the  East 
Scandinavian  dialects  (cf.  OSwed.  manger,  which  occurs  much 
more  frequently  than  the  form  margher).  But  dialectic  variations 
cannot  explain  the  more  frequent  use  of  one  form  than  that  of  the 
other,  unless  we  can  show  some  dialectic  peculiarity  which  would 
favor  the  use  of  one  form  over  the  other. 

III.  Heilagr  ‘holy.’  Heilagr  is  the  only  example  of  an  adjective 
in  which  the  original  suffix  -ag  (cf.  Goth.  *hail-ags;  OHG  heil- 
ag:OS  hel-ag)  is  preserved  without  the  normal  weakening  of  the 
vowel  a>e  (i)  in  the  unaccented  suffix  syllable  (cf.  Goth,  aud- 
ags>  aud-egr) .  The  retention  of  the  vowel  a  in  the  form  heil-a-gr 
is  therefore  irregular  and  may  be  due  to  some  type  of  analogy. 

The  adjective  heilagr  had  the  sense  not  only  of  ‘holy,  sacred’ 
but  also  of  ‘inviolable.’®  As  a  law  term,  heilagr  came  to  be  applied 
to  an  outlaw  who  within  certain  limits  was  protected  by  law 
and  whose  person  under  such  limitations  was  therefore  ‘invio¬ 
lable.’  An  dheilagr  was  a  person  who  could  be  slain  with  impunity 
since  he  was  not  ‘sacred,  inviolable’  to  the  law.  This  legal  sense 
of  heilagr  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  suffix  -ag,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  final  I  of  the  stem  syllable  heil-  (i.e.,  heil-ag->hei- 
lag-),  came  to  be  associated  with  the  root  *lag-  as  in  *lag-jan>leg- 
gja  ‘to  lay  down  (a  code,  law),’  hence  lag'.lqg,  collective  plur., 
‘law’  (cf.  Germ.  setzen'.Geselz  ‘law’);  cf.  the  form  6-hei-lagr  ‘one 
who  may  be  slain  as  an  outlaw’  with  M-lagr  ‘banished,  outlawed,’ 
both  with  the  suffix  -lag  . 

This  explanation  seems  at  least  possible  in  that  of  all  the 
adjectives  with  the  original  suffix  -ag  only  heil-agr^  preserved 
the  vowel  a  unaltered. 

’  The  sense  of  ‘inviolable’  may  represent  the  basic  meaning  of  the  word;  cf. 
Feist,  Vgl.  Wlb.  der  got.  Sprache^,  p.  232*’,  *hailags,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

*  Heusler  (Aisl.  Elementarb’.,  §114,  2)  explains  the  e  before  g  in  the  type 
au5-e-gr  (,<*aud-a-gr)  as  due  to  “umfarbung”  of  the  vowel  in  the  end  syllable. 
Noreen  (Aisl.  Gram*.,  §173,  4)  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  vowel  a  (instead 
of  e  [f])  in  lieil-agr;  “Suffix  -ig-,  -ag-  (sehr  selten).  .  .  .  Vgl.  heilagr  heilig.”  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  form  heilagr  should  be  sep>arated  from  the  type 
autSegr  (<*au5-ag-r)  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the  form  heilagr  should  not 
be  considered  as  phoneticallj-  irregular.  The  discrepancy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
a  in  the  end  syllable  (beil-agr,  but  autS-egr  <  *au'S-agr)  can  hardly  be  explained 
as  due  to  a  semifortis  accent  on  -dgr  in  heil-dgr,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
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IV.  Hvat-vetna:hvet-vetna.  Heusler  (op.  ciL,  §266)  explains 
the  vowel  e  in  hvet-  as  due  to  “a  kind  of  vowel  harmony”  (“mit 
einer  Art  Vokalharmonie”)  in  conjunction  with  the  vowel  e 
in  -velna.  This  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  gives  no 
reason  why  “the  vowel  harmony”  should  have  been  restricted 
to  compounds  in  -vetna.  Noreen  (op.  cit.,  §65)  believes  that  the 
vowel  e  in  hvel-  was  due  to  f-umlaut  of  a  through  the  vowel  e 
in  -vetna,  which  he  assumes  to  be  a  weakened  form  of  i,  as  in 
-vitna.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  in  compounds  an  original  i 
(or  1),  which  in  unaccented  position  had  been  weakened  to  S, 
could  produce  t-umlaut.®  But  not  all  the  examples  which  he 
gives  in  illustration  of  this  process  contain  an  i<i  ox<i,  and 
one  of  these  is  -vetna.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  e 
in-  vetna  represents  a  weakened  form  of  the  i  in  -vitna  (<*vitna, 
nom.  plur.  vittir)  and  therefore  was  responsible  for  the  t-umlaut 
of  a>e  in  hvet-vetna  (i.e.,  hvat-*vitna> hvet-vitna> hvet-vetna). 
The  form  -vetna  can  be  directly  derived  from  -*vetna  (nom. 
plur.  vettir)  and,  as  such,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
i-umlaut  of  a  in  hvat-> hvet-,  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
through  the  form  -vitna  with  radical  vowel  i.  The  form  hvet- 
in  hvet-vetna  was  simply  transferred  from  hvet-vitna.  Noreen’s 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  two  types  of  S  in  the  unaccented  syl¬ 
lable  of  compounds,  viz.  (1)  S<e  (which  could  not  cause  umlaut), 
and  (2)  or  <i  (which  could  cause  umlaut),  is  further  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  he  classifies  (loc.  cit.)  proper  names  in 
-ver  as  belonging  to  type  2,  which  could  cause  i-umlaut  (cf. 
Hlo'5-ver>  Hl^d-ver).  The  element  -ver  is,  to  be  sure,  derived  from 
'PGmc*wih-az(ci.O'ilGClodo-wich,OE  H lop-wig), hut  the  original 
radical  vowel  i  had  already  become  e  (cf.  -*wih-az> -*weR> -vir) , 
which  could  not  have  caused  i-umlaut.  After  the  e  in  -ver  had  been 
weakened  to  S  (-v6r>-ver),  the  element  -er  in  -ver  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  suffix  -er  of  the  jja-stems  denoting  persons  (cf. 

that  the  accentuation  in  heilagr  differed  from  that  of  any  other  adjective  in 
-*ag-. 

®  “Wo  aber  ein  urspriingliches  kompositum  durch  schwachung  des  zweiten 
gliedes  undurchsichtiger  geworden  ist  und  den  schein  eines  simplex  angenommen 
hat,  ist  die  assoziation  gewohnlich  unterblieben  und  der  zu  erwartende  umlaut 
dem  zufolge  vorhanden.  ...” 
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Hlodi'-er:hird-er  ‘shepherd’),  and  hence  the  compounds  in  -ver 
passed  over  into  the  j(a-declension,  which  required  the  j-umlaut 
of  the  radical  vowel  (cf.  nio'8-Ter>  Hlo'3-ver>  Hl0v-er  parallel 
to  Sk^r-er,  ^g-er,  etc.  of  the  fa-declension). 

We  may  conclude  therefore  that  in  the  compound  hvet-velna 
the  form  hvel-  was  borrowed  from  hvet-vilna  with  i-umlaut  of  a 
(<hvat-vilna)-  similarly,  hver-vetna:  hver-vitna  {<hvar-vitna) 
‘everywhere.’ 

V.  Regarding  the  Reduplicating  Preterite  Forms  snera,  grera, 
gnera.  These  reduplicating  preterite  forms  are  all  analogical: 
(1)  smla,  snera  with  initial  s  followed  the  example  of  sd,  sera,  (2) 
grda,  grera  with  initial  gr  and  radical  vowel  6  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  rda,  rera,  and  (3)  gmia,  gnera  with  initial  gn  and  radical 
vowel  ti  followed  the  example  of  sntia,  snera.  The  problem  under 
consideration  is:  whether  (1)  the  form  snera  was  derived  directly 
from  *sne-zd  with  transference  of  the  n  in  *se-znd  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  *se-zd,  or  whether  (2)  the  form  snera  represents  a 
later  substitution  for  *serna<*se-znd  after  the  pattern  of  sera; 
similarly,  whether  (1)  the  form  grera  was  derived  directly  from 
*gre-rd  with  transference  of  the  r  in  *ge-grd  under  the  influence 
of  *re-rd,  or  whether  (2)  the  form  grera  represents  a  later  sub¬ 
stitution  for  *gegra<*ge-grd  after  the  pattern  of  rera.  For  the 
first  hypothesis  compare  Noreen  (op.  cit.,  §506),  who  postulates 
for  snera  a  form  *snezd,  and  Iversen  (Norrmi  Gram.'^,  §130,  anm. 
1):  “I  et  eksempel  som  snera  har  vi  omkasting:  *seznd>*snezd> 
*sneRd> snera.”  For  the  second  hypothesis  compare  Bethge 
(op.  cit.,  §242,  Anm.  2):  “.  .  .  grera  snera  gnera  sind  an  stelle 
lautgesetzlicher  formen  wie  *gegra  usw.  nach  rera  sera  gebildet.” 
There  is  no  way  of  proving  either  one  of  these  hypotheses  since 
the  end  result  is  identical.  In  favor  of  the  first  hypothesis  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  “lautgesetzliche  formen” 
ever  existed,  and  the  fact  that  the  forms  grera  and  snera  can  be 
derived  directly  from  respectively  *gre-rd  and  *sne-zd.  As  for 
the  form  gnera,  it  is  certain  that  this  form  was  directly  due  to 
the  form  snera,  inasmuch  as  in  the  simplex  form  mia  there  was 
no  initial  s,  which  could  have  resulted  in  the  doublet  forms  of  the 
PN  (cf.  *ne-nd>*nena,  but  *se-zn6>*sne-zo> snera;  hence  *nena 
replaced  by  nera  [gnera]  after  the  pattern  of  snera  according  to 
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the  proportion  sntia,  snera'.[g-\nua,  [g-]nera).  The  safest  conclu¬ 
sion  is,  therefore,  that  (1)  the  forms  snera  and  grera  were  due  to 
the  transference  of  respectively  n  and  r  in  the  PN  era,  and  that 
(2)  the  form  gnera  was  of  later  origin  on  a  level  with  such  second¬ 
ary  forms  as  slera  for  sl6  after  the  pattern  of  sera  (sd,  seralsld, 
slera),  and  frera  for  fraus  after  the  pattern  of  rera. 

VI.  Brenna  {for  brinna),  retina  {for  rinna).  The  radical  vowel 
e  in  brenna  ‘burn,’  retina  ‘run’  for  earlier  brinna,  rinna  was  no 
doubt  due  to  the  influence  of  the  corresponding  weak  verbal 
forms  brenna  {bretida),  rentia  {retida)  in  conjunction  with  the 
liquid  class  of  the  third  ablaut  series.  In  the  third  ablaut  series 
of  the  strong  verb  the  ablaut  vowel  of  the  present  tense  was  e 
whenever  a  (liquid)  r  preceded  the  vowel  (cf.  bresta,  brasl), 
unless  a  nasal  plus  a  consonant  remained  after  the  vowel  (cf. 
*  sprint  >  'pretta,  but  brinna :  rinna) .  Alongside  such  strong  verbs 
with  r  t  “ding  the  radical  vowel  e  there  were  frequently  weak 
causative  m-verbs  with  radical  vowel  e,  such  as  s pretta,  spratt 
‘spurt,  rvu'  jump  up’lspretta  {<*sprant-ian)  ‘make  spring  up, 
make  jump  up.’  Since  the  verb  rinna  ‘run’  had  a  meaning  similar 
to  spretta  ‘start  up  suddenly,  jump  up’  and  since  the  form  rinna 
contained  an  r  before  the  radical  vowel  i,  the  substitution  of  e 
for  i  {rinna> rentia)  could  have  been  due  to  proportional  analogy 
between  these  two  types  of  verb  after  the  pattern  spretta 
(strong) : (weak),  hence  renna  (strong)  :rc««o  (weak). 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  strong  form  rinna  was  ever 
confused  with  the  weak  form  renna.  On  the  other  hand,  couplet 
forms,  such  as  spretta’. spretta,  furnished  a  pattern  whereby  the 
radical  vowel  e  could  be  felt  as  belonging  to  the  strong  verb  as 
well  as  to  the  weak  verb.  Since  there  were  no  such  couplet  forms 
of  a  verb  denoting  ‘burn,’  it  is  most  likely  that  brinna> brenna 
followed  the  example  of  the  rime  forms  rinna> renna.  The  strong 
forms  brenna,  renna  are  in  accord  with  the  liquid  class  of  the 
third  ablaut  series,  in  spite  of  the  double  nasal  -tin-,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  i  of  the  earlier  regular  forms  brinna,  rinna. 
In  support  of  my  explanation  of  the  forms  brenna,  renna  is  the 
fact  that  brinna,  rinna  represent  the  only  examples  of  the  third 
ablaut  series  which  contain  an  r  before  the  radical  vowel  i  and 
which  at  the  same  time  possess  corresponding  weak  forms  with 
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the  radical  vowel  e,  except  springa’.sprengja.  But  here  the  j- 
suffix  in  the  weak  form  kept  the  two  forms  strictly  apart;  hence 
springa  ‘leap,  ]ump’:sprengja  ‘make  jump  apart,’  but  spret- 
talsprelta,  renna’.renna  for  both  intransitive  and  transitive 
verb. 

Hdt  ‘a  whit,  bit.’  There  are  two  neuter  a-substantives 
with  this  form,  viz.  (1)  hdt  (which  occurs  only  as  a  collective 
plur.)  ‘threat,’  and  (2)  hdt  ‘a  whit,  bit.’  On  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  meaning  between  the  two  words  they  are  kept  apart 
in  all  our  ON  dictionaries,  but  it  is  a  question  w^hether  they  may 
not  represent  the  same  word  with  differentiation  in  sense. 
Hdt  (2)  ‘a  whit,  bit’  is  confined  to  an  adverbial  function  and 
occurs  in  all  the  adverbial  case  usages  but  most  often  in  the 
dat.  sing,  form  hdti  with  comparatives,  denoting  a  degree  of 
difference,  i.e.,  ‘somewhat,  a  bit  more’  (cf.  hdti  heldr  ‘by  some¬ 
what  better,  rather  better’);  occasionally  in  the  same  function 
also  with  superlatives  (cf.  hdti  baztr  ‘by  somewhat  [understate¬ 
ment]  the  best,  by  far  the  best’).  Presumably  on  account  of  this 
sense  of  hdt  ‘somewhat’  and  the  resemblance  of  form  between 
hdt  and  the  indefinite  pronoun  hvat,  Cleasby-Vigfusson  {Icelandic- 
English  Dictionary,  p.  281*)  derive  hdt  from  a  contraction  of 
hvat  (“contr.  from  hvat”).  But  this  derivation  is  impossible,  and 
for  two  reasons;  viz.  (1)  because  there  are  no  parallels  for  a 
pronominal  form  which  has  gone  over  into  a  nominal  declension, 
and  (2)  because,  if  hdt  did  represent  a  contracted  form  of  hvat 
it  would  appear  as  *hot^  (with  short  radical  vowel)  abstracted 
from  the  compound  hot-vetna  {<*hvot-vetna<*hvQt-vetna<hvat~ 
vetna) . 

The  basic  sense^  of  hdt  {<*hw6t-)'.h^ta  (cf.  Goth,  hota'.loot- 
jan)  was  evidently  ‘to  pierce  with  something  sharp’  (cf.  OSwed. 
hota  ‘to  pierce’)  > ‘to  goad  on’>‘to  threaten.’  The  sense  of 

*  The  simplex  form  hot  for  hvat  occasionally  occurs  (cf.  Noreen,  op.  cil., 
§474,  Anm.  1). 

Cleasby-VigfCsson  (op.  cit.,  p.  297*>,  under  hvat-vetna)  defend  the  form  hdt 
in  the  compound  on  the  ground  that  “hvat-vetna  ...  in  old  MSS  [was]  often 
spelt  hdtvilna.”  But  there  is  no  authority  for  this  spelling;  cf.  Larsson,  OrdfSr- 
ridet  i  de  Slsta  istdnska  handskrifterna,  under  hvat-vetna,  p.  162*. 

’  Cf.  Feist,  op.  cit.,  p.  286*’,  Yoota. 
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‘sharp’  appears  in  the  root  hval-  of  hvatr,  and  the  sense  of  ‘to 
strike’  appears  in  the  root  hvdt-  of  hxdta.  The  verbal  noun  hdt 
could  then  have  originally  signified  ‘something  which  strikes  or 
tears  off’>‘a  small  portion,  whit,  h'iV  =  hdt  (2),  whereas  hot 
(1)  developed  the  derived  sense  of  ‘goad  on’>  ‘threaten’  as 
connected  with  the  corresponding  verb  h^ta  (<*hwdtjan).  The 
fact  that  hdt  (2)  is  confined  to  an  adverbial  function  denoting  a 
difference  favors  this  derivation  as  ‘something  cut  off’ > ‘some¬ 
thing  that  differentiates.’  The  adverbial  accusative  phrase 
ekki  hdt  ‘not  a  bit’  represents  an  intensive  negative  implying  a 
difference  ‘not  by  a  jot,  title,  bit’  (cf.  Norw.  ikke  en  smule, 
Swed.  alls  icke  ‘not  by  any  means,’  and  similar  phrases). 

The  semantic  development  of  hdt  (1  and  2)  from  the  basic 
sense  of  ‘to  pierce  with  something  sharp’  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  (1)  ‘to  goad  on’>‘to  threaten,’  (2)  ‘to  cut  off,  into 
a  small  portion’ > ‘something  that  separates,  differentiates’ > 
‘somewhat.’ 

VTII.  Flverr,  hvern  (hverjan),  Nom.  and  Acc.  Sing.  Forms  of 
the  Interrogative  Pronoun.  These  forms  were  borrowed  from  the 
interrogative  adjective  hverr  (Goth,  \earjis)  ‘who  (of  a  number).’ 
Since  the  gen.  and  dat.  masc.  forms  hves{s),  hveim  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  were  preserved,  it  is  a  question  why  the  original  nom.  and 
acc.  forms  of  the  pronoun,  corresponding  to  Goth,  ba^,  hana, 
were  not  likewise  preserved.  This  discrepancy  may  be  attributed 
to  the  closer  phonetic  similarity  between  the  forms  of  the  inter¬ 
rogative  adjective  and  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  in  the  nom. 
and  acc.  cases  than  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  case  forms. 

1)  The  nom.  form  *hwaz>*hwavi^  would,  on  account  of  the 
R-umlaut,  have  yielded  a  form  *hw(B^  >  *hweR  >  *hver.  The  second¬ 
ary  r  (>*r)  in  *hver  then  fell  together  with  the  primary  r  of 
the  adjective  stem  hver-,  and  the  two  forms  of  the  nom.  case 
{*hver'.hver-r)  became  identical  except  for  the  final  -r'.-rr. 
Since  only  the  nom.  form  *hi'er  contained  a  final  -er  of  the  stem 
in  conformity  with  the  -er  in  the  adjectival  stem  hver-,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  displacement  of  the  pronominal  form  through 
the  adjectival  form  in  the  nom.  case  was  due  to  this  formal  con- 

*  *HwaVL  in  unaccented  position,  otherwise  *hwaR  with  vowel  lengthening 
before  tautosyllabic  r  (cf.  OSwed.  hwar). 
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gruity.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  OSwed. 
the  pronominal  form  hwd{r),  in  which  the  radical  vowel  did  not 
suffer  R-umlaut  (a>c),  was  preserved. 

2)  The  acc.  sing,  form  *hwana  would  have  yielded  a  form 
*hwan  (cf.  OSwed.  hwan).  But  since  the  radical  vowel  a  was  not 
in  accord  with  that  of  the  other  declensional  forms,  in  which  e 
was  the  characteristic  vowel  (cf.  hverr,  hves,  hve-im),  the  acc. 
form  *hwan  was  displaced  by  the  adjectival  form  hvern  (hverjan), 
thus  establishing  a  paradigm  with  radical  vowel  e  throughout 
(cf.  hverr,  hves,  hveim  [<*hwaim],  hvern).  This  displacement  may 
have  taken  place  after  the  time  when  the  nom.  sing,  form  *hver 
had  been  displaced  by  hverr,  or  before  this  time,  since  the  acc. 
form  *hwan  could  have  already  borrowed  the  e  (cf.  OSwed. 
hwen)  from  the  other  forms  of  the  paradigm  in  the  prehistoric 
era  in  conformity  with  the  nom.  form  (cf.  *hver:*hven).  A  form 
*hven  could  have  easily  been  displaced  by  hvern  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  nom.  form  *hver  (cf.  *annarn> annan,  okkarn> ok- 
kan  with  loss  of  r  in  unaccented  position). 

IX.  Compensative  Vowel  Lengthening  Due  to  the  Loss  of  *h 
in  the  Combinations  *lh  and  *rh.  According  to  the  current  view® 
the  loss  of  *h  in  the  combinations  *lh  and  *rh  resulted  in  a  sporad¬ 
ic  lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel;  e.g.,  in  Vdler^°:  Valer  (cf. 
OHG  Walaho)  ‘Welsh,  Celts’;  /d/e: OSwed.  fuli  (cf.  Goth. 
fulhans)  ‘stolen  goods’;  ftira'.fura  (cf.  OHG  foraha)  ‘fir  tree’; 
0r: qr  (cf.  OE  earh’.GoXh.  ar\e-azna)  ‘arrow,’  etc.  Just  how  the  loss 
of  *h  in  the  end  syllable  could  have  caused  compensative  length¬ 
ening  of  the  stem  vowel  has  never  been  explained,  for  otherwise 
only  when  the  stem  vowel  preceded  *h  {  =  *X)  could  the  loss  of 
*h  cause  compensative  lengthening  (cf.  *feXu>fe,  *hiXldn> 
hela).  Besides,  most  substantives  containing  *lh  and  *rh  were 
exempt  from  this  vowel  lengthening,  and  its  sporadic  occurrence 

*  Cf.  Noreen,  “Geschichte  der  nordischen  Sprachen,”  Paul’s  Grundriss^ 
(1913),  §46,  e,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

The  form  Vdler  (with  long  radical  vowel),  which  Noreen  (loc.  cil.)  has 
included  in  this  category,  is  a  conjecture  and  uncertain.  Noreen  has  here  followed 
Bugge  (Studier,  p.  208,  anm.  2),  who  for  metrical  reasons  substituted  Vdla  malme 
for  Vala  malme  in  Hyndluljd'S  9,  1.  For  arguments  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
short  radical  vowel  a  in  Vala  see  Sijmons-Gering,  Kommentar  zii  den  Liedern  der 
Edda,  Vol.  I,  p.  373. 
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in  certain  substantives  seems  to  indicate  an  irregularity  that 
may  have  to  do  with  prehistoric  conditions  when  the  *h  was 
still  present.  I  suggest,  therefore,  a  different  explanation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  combinations  before  which  this 
assumed  type  of  vowel  lengthening  occurred  consisted  of  the 
liquids  I  and  r  plus  *h.  In  the  historic  period  both  /  and  r  were 
frequently  subject  to  metathesis  (cf.  inn-ylfe'.-yfle;  negldrlnelgdr; 
brutl'.burt;  Grikker’.Cirkker,  etc.).  We  are  therefore  justified  in 
assuming  that  likewise  in  the  prehistoric  era  I  and  r  could  have 
sporadically  suffered  metathesis  in  combination  with  *h,  result¬ 
ing  in  couplet  forms,  viz.  (1)  the  regular  form  without  metathesis 
(^W alh-ir>  Valer,  *arh-wd>  qr),  and  (2)  the  irregular  form  with 
metathesis  {*Wahl-ir>  Vdler,  *ahr-wd>^r).  The  metathesis  of 
the  I  and  r  would  have  shifted  the  *h  to  the  stem  syllable,  where¬ 
by  the  loss  of  *h  (i.e.,  *X)  would  quite  regularly  have  caused 
compensative  lengthening  of  the  stem  vowel.  This  hypothesis 
cannot,  of  course,  be  proved  inasmuch  as  *h  (earlier  *X)  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  prehistoric  era,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  parallel 
metathesis  of  I  and  r  in  the  historic  period  and  with  the  sporadic 
lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel — a  factor  which  Noreen  {loc. 
cit.)  does  not  explain. 

X.  The  -V-  in  the  Declensional  Forms  of  en-gi  ‘No  One.’  Such 
forms  as  engvir,  engvan  (>ffngvir,  ^ngvan),  with  v  before  the 
declensional  ending,  and  0ngrar  (<engrar),  with  tr-umlaut  of 
e<^,  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  v  represents  an  isolated 
survival  of  PG  *u  in  the  particle  ON  -gi<PG  -*ZU-  (<IE 
-*yy-)."  But  the  fact  that  this  v  does  not  appear  in  the  paradigm 
of  either  hver{r)~gi  ‘whoever’  or  hvdr{r)-gi  ‘whoever  (of  two),’ 
in  which  the  suffix  gi  likewise  adds  the  inflectional  endings  (cf. 
the  acc.  masc.  sing,  forms  hverngan,  hvdrngan  over  against 
engvan> ^ngvan) ,  casts  considerable  doubt  upon  the  validity  of 

’*  Cf.  Kieckers,  IlandbiKh  der  vergl.  got.  Gram.,  §123,  p.  151:  “Das  urgerm. 
-z,U-  (aus  idg.  -qif-)  hat  im  Aisl.  Spuren  hinterlassen  in  der  Deklination  von  enge 
(aus  *ein-gi)  ‘keiner,’  das  nur  am  Schluss  gebeugt  wird;  z.  B.  lautet  der  Gen. 
sing.  fem.  neben  engrar  auch  ^ngrar  mit  w^-Umlaut.”  Similarly,  Heusler  {op.  cit., 
§267):  “Das  Suffix  bewahrte  z.  T.  ein  -w  nach  g  (vgl.  lat.  -que),  daher  der  w- 
Umlaut  in  ffngrar,  (fnguer,  ^nguan  neben  engrar  usw.”  Heusler’s  equation  of  g 
with  Lat.  -qtie  (cf.  quis-qtce)  indicates  that  he  believes  that  the  -w  represents  a 
survival  of  the  original  *u. 
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this  hypothesis,  for  it  does  not  explain  why  the  r-forms  were 
restricted  to  en-gi.  This  discrepancy  is  removed  if  we  assume 
with  Bethge‘^  that  the  v  in  the  declensional  forms  of  engi  is  of 
secondary,  analogical  origin,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  adjective 
^ngr  {<*ang-wuz=  Goth,  aggwus)  ‘narrow,’  which,  except  for 
the  V  (and  the  consequent  labialization  of  6>^  ) would  in  certain 
forms  coincide  with  those  of  engi  (cf.  nom.  masc.  plur.  engir 
[engiy.ifngvir  \^ngr\,  hence  engir> ^ngvir,  etc.). 

XI.  Vega,  vd’.v^gutn  {rarely  vdgutn,  never  6gum).  When  v 
precedes  the  radical  vowel  d  (<*«),  it  regularly  causes  further 
labilization  of  ^><5  with  loss  of  the  preceding  v  (cf.  *wdrum> 
v^rum>  [v]drutn,  *kwddum>  kv^dum>  k[v]d'duni).  A  form  vdgum 
{<v^gum),  however,  rarely  occurs.  This  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  the  influence  of  those  verbs  of  the  fifth  ablaut  series  the  stem 
syllable  of  which  ended  in  g,  as  in  vega,  but  which  contained  no 
V  before  the  radical  vowel,  viz.,  the  type  fregna,  liggja,  piggja, 
etc.  The  ablaut  vowels  *d:*d  in  the  preterite  forms  of  these 
verbs  became  d:^,  as  in  the  corresponding  forms  of  vega  (cf. 
frdlfrdgum-,  Id’.ldgum,  pd’.p^gum,  vd'.v^gum).  Since  in  the  type 
fr^gum,  etc.  further  labialization  oi  d>  6  could  not  occur,  the  fur¬ 
ther  labialization  of  ^><5  in  the  form  vdgutn  {>*[v]6gum)  was  held 
in  check,  according  to  the  proportion /r<f:/r^g«w,  etc.,  vd’.v^gum. 
That  the  final  g  of  the  stem  (which  resulted  in  the  congruence 
of  both  types  in  the  preterite  forms;  cf.  *frag>*fralt>frd:*waih 
>vd,  fr^gum:  vdgutn)  furnished  the  point  of  departure  for  this 
restriction  to  the  form  v^gum  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
other  verbs  of  the  fifth  ablaut  series  with  v  before  the  radical 
vow'el  did  not  contain  a  final  g  of  the  stem  syllable  and  hence 
suffered  the  regular  labialization  of  vi->{v)6-  in  the  preterite 
plural  forms,  viz.,  v^rum>  {v)6rum,  kv4'dutn>  k{v)6'dutn. 

XII.  Compensative  Vowel  Lengthening  Before  tt<*ht.  The 
radical  vowel  suffered  compensative  lengthening  before  tt<*ht 
but  never  before  any  other  double  consonant  due  to  assimilation; 
cf.  *ht>tt  {*mdhta>mdtta),  but  *nt>tt  {*bdnt>bdtt),  *nk>kk 
{*drdnk > drdkk) , *mp > pp  {*kdmp > kdpp) ,M>ll  (frl'Sla > frilla) , 

Cf.  Bethge  (op.  cit.,  §380,  a,  Anm.  1,  p.  642):  “Hinter  fing-  wurde  vor  den 
unbetonten  vokalen  i  (aJter  e)  und  a  haufig  v  eingeschoben,  was  zweifellos  auf 
verwirrung  mit  dem  adj.  4ngr  (pi.  itngvir)  ‘eng’  (§386;  =got.  aggwus)  beruht; 
dies  V  tritt  dann  auch  hinter  eng-  auf.” 
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tk>kk  {Stki> Hkki) ,  etc.  In  view  of  the  normal  retention  of  the 
short  radical  vowel  before  a  double  consonant  due  to  assimilation 
it  cannot  be  inferred  that  the  compensative  vowel  lengthening 
before  tt<*ht  was  due  to  the  assimilation.  In  the  normal  type 
*b&nl  >  bdtt  the  radical  vowel  a  remained  short  because  the  assim¬ 
ilation  *nt>tt  involved  no  loss  in  quantity  of  the  following  con¬ 
sonants,  one  consonant  (/)  simply  replacing  another  consonant 
(*»).  Similarly,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  assimilation 
of  *ht>tl  was  responsible  for  the  lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel 
in  the  type  *milhla>mdila.  Rather,  we  must  assume  that  the 
vowel  lengthening  occurred  before  the  time  when  *hl  had  been 
assimilated  to  //,  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  velar  spirant  *X 
to  the  breathing  before  /;  i.e.,  *mdXta>*mdhta>mdlta. 
The  spirant  *X  could  not  have  been  assimilated  to  t  until  after 
it  had  been  reduced  to  the  breathing  *h,  as  is  attested  by  the 
retention  of  the  original  spirant  X  (written  h)  in  WGmc  (cf. 
Goth.  7wa/(/o  =  OHG-OS  mahla,  OE  meahle,  etc.).  It  was  this 
reduction  of  *X>*h  which  caused  compensative  lengthening  of 
the  preceding  vowel  d>d  in  ON.  The  long  vowel  d  was  then 
retained  after  the  *ht  had  been  assimilated  to  //,  just  as  the  short 
vowel  a  was  retained  after  *nt  had  been  assimilated  to  it  (cf. 
*mdXla>*mdhta>mdtta,  *bdnt>bdtt).  If  we  assume  this  pre¬ 
liminary  stage  *maXta>*mdhta,  there  is  no  phonetic  discrepancy 
between  the  type  *mdhta> mdtta  and  the  type  *bdtit>bdtl. 
None  of  our  ON  grammars  satisfactorily  explains  this  apparent 
discrepancy  in  regard  to  vowel  lengthening  because  no  distinc¬ 
tion  has  been  made  between  the  spirant  *X  and  the  breathing 
*h}* 

**  Similarly,  when  *h  was  not  assimilated  to  a  following  consonant  (cf. 
*flXu>*flhu>fi;  *hlXl6n>*bihla>hila,  with  which  compare  *wlX->*u’ih>vt 
with  original  i>e  after  the  loss  of  *h). 

“  Cf.,  e.g.,  Heusler  (op.  cit.,  §90,  1):  “Vor  *ht(>U):  got.  alitau,  urn.  *ahtd> 
*dltta>dUa. . . .  Die  Dauer  des  It  ist  hier  dem  nicht  dem  Vokal  zugute  gekom- 
men.”  Since  Heusler  uses  the  character  It  for  both  the  spirant  X  and  the  breathing 
h,  it  is  not  clear  as  to  which  of  these  two  consonants  his  h  represents.  The  PN 
form  *ahlo  must  represent  *aXtd;  the  form  *dlita  (with  the  breathing  h)  is  correct. 
His  statement  regarding  the  form  dtta<*dlita:  “Die  Dauer  des  h  ist  hier  dem  I, 
nicht  dem  Vokal  zugute  gekommen”  is  in  complete  accord  with  my  hypothesis 
that  the  loss  of  the  breathing  h  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  The  long  vowel  a  in  dita  was  not  shortened  before  the  double  consonants 
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XIII.  Stutlr  ^ short  '  The  form  stuttr  with  retention  of  the 
original  vowel  u  (cf.  OSwed.  stunter)  instead  of  phonetically 
correct  o  (cf.  *sluntav.>*stotlr,  *spruntanaR> sprottenn)  is  uni¬ 
versally  explained  as  due  to  leveling  in  the  paradigm  in  favor  of 
those  forms  in  which  an  u  of  the  end  syllable  followed  (cf. 
stuti-u,  -um).  But  this  explanation  seems  hardly  possible  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  forms  with  u  in  the  end  syllable  occurred  so 
much  less  frequently  than  the  other  forms  of  the  paradigm  with¬ 
out  u  in  the  end  syllable.  Besides,  if  this  explanation  were  correct, 
we  should  expect  all  adjectives  whose  stem  ended  in  original 
-*unt-  to  have  preserved  the  u  for  the  same  reason  as  does  stuttr. 
The  irregular  vowel  u  in  stuttr  can  therefore  be  better  explained 
as  due  to  association  between  the  positive  form  of  the  adjective 
and  the  comparative-superlative  forms  with  original  u. 

In  the  comparative  and  superlative  paradigms  of  stuttr 
the  sufl&xes  -*iR-,  -*ist-  were  added  to  the  root  *stunt-,  so  that 
here  the  original  u>y  (with  i-umlaut)  before  tt<*nt  was  quite 
regularly  retained  (cf.  *stunt-iRe>*stynt-ire>styttri,  *stunt-ist- 
aR>*stynt-istr> stytzlr) ,  just  as  in  the  denominative  verb  *stunt- 
ia>*stynt-ia> stytta).  The  positive  form  stuttr  could  then  have 
represented  a  back  formation  from  the  comparative  and  superla¬ 
tive  forms,  i.e.,  *stottr,  styttri,  stytztr  was  reformed  to  stuttr, 
styttri,  stytztr  according  to  the  pattern  of  adjectives  with  phoneti¬ 
cally  correct  u  in  the  positive  form,  such  as  punnr,  pynnri, 
pynnstr;  ung,  yngri,  yngstr; pungr, pyngri, pyngstr. Aposhive  form 
*stottr  with  radical  vowel  o  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  comparative  and  superlative  forms  with  radical  vowel 
y  <  *u.  This  explanation  seems  all  the  more  plausible  in  that  the 
adjectival  past  participles  in  -*unt->-ott-  (cf.  sprottenn  ‘sprung,’ 
dottenn  ‘fallen’)  were  never  compared  and  therefore  were  not  on  a 
level  with  the  adjective  stuttr.  The  vowel  pattern  u’.y  (u  for  the 
positive  form,  y  for  the  comparative  and  superlative  forms) 
must  have  been  re-enforced  by  the  vowel  pattern  u’.y  oi  the  ad¬ 
jective  and  the  corresponding  denominative  verb  {cl.punnr’.pyn- 
na,fullr:fylla,  stuttr: stytta). 


tt  because  the  U  represented  the  same  consonantal  length  as  the  *ht;  a  long  tt — the 
breathing  plus  t. 
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Denomination  for  the  Germanic  Nations,”  Philologica:  The 
Malone  Anniversary  Studies.  Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Kirby  and 
Henry  Bosley  Woolf.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1949. 
Pp.  328-331. 

Proposes  that  Gothonic  be  used  as  a  substitute  or  alternate  for  Germanic  and 
Teutonic.  Claims  the  terminology  “is  supported  by  such  native  authorities  as 
Widsith,  Hickes,  William  Jones,  and  Murray.” 

329.  Scott,  Franklin  D.  The  United  States  and  Scandinavia. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Pp.  viii+359. 
Price,  $4.00. 

An  analysis  of  what  the  Scandinavian  nations  signify  and  attention  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  them  and  the  United  States. 

Rev.  by  John  H.  Wuorinen  in  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  p.  286;  by  Marshall 
W.  S.  Swan  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  188-190;  by  Marquis  Childs  in  NYHTB, 
Vol.  26,  No.  48,  p.  8;  by  Hans  Kohn  in  NYTB,  Vol.  LV,  No.  31,  p.  9;  and  by 
Henry  Goddard  Leach  in  SRL,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  32,  p.  30. 

330.  Shetelig,  Haakon.  Classical  Impulses  in  Scandinavian 
Art  from  the  Migration  Period  to  the  Viking  Age.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1949.  Pp.  151.  Price,  $4.00. 

No.  19  of  the  Publications  of  the  Institute  for  Comparative  Research  in  Human 
Culture. 

331.  Swan,  Marshall  W.  S.  “Professor  Longfellow,  Scandi¬ 
navian  Book  Buyer,”  Harvard  Library  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3, 
pp.  359-373. 

During  his  European  trip  of  1835,  Longfellow  was  authorized  to  buy  $1,000 
worth  of  books  for  the  Harvard  College  Library.  He  acquired  some  250  volumes 
in  Stockholm  and  over  400  in  Copenhagen.  The  article  describes  the  types  of 
books  included  in  these  purchases  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  Harvard's  out¬ 
standing  Scandinavian  collection. 

332.  Thompson,  Lawrence  S.  “Book  Arts  in  Northern 
Lands.”  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  pp.  54-58. 

333  (203).  The  Will  to  Succeed:  Stories  of  Swedish  Pioneers. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Adolph  B.  Benson.  Bonniers,  New 
York,  1948.  Pp.  347.  Price,  $2.75. 

Rev.  by  Angie  Kumlien  Main  in  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  34,  No.  1, 
pp.  52-53. 
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III.  Instruction  in  Scandinavian 

334.  Carlson,  Lawrence  O.  “Something  New  in  Wisconsin.” 
ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  234-239. 

The  Scandinavian  Area  Studies  at  Wisconsin. 

335.  Haugen,  Einar,  “Wisconsin  Pioneers  in  Scandinavian 
Studies:  Anderson  and  Olson,  1875-1931,”  Wisconsin  Magazine 
of  History,  Vol.  34,  No.  1,  pp.  28-39. 

An  essay  on  Professor  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  the  founder  of  the  Dejjartment  of 
Scandinavian  Languages  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  his  successor, 
Professor  Julius  E.  Olson. 

336.  Lindgren,  Raymond  E.  “  ‘A  Divided  World’  in  Min¬ 
nesota,”  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  227-233. 

The  Minnesota  Program  of  Scandinavian  Area  Studies  and  its  institute  on 
Scandinavia  in  a  divided  world. 

337.  Lundberg,  Olof.  “A  Chair  for  California,”  .4572,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  221-226. 

An  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Department  of  Scandinavian  at  Berkeley, 
its  trial  period,  and  its  being  made  permanent  in  1949. 

LANGUAGE 
I.  General 

338.  Haugen,  Einar.  “The  Analysis  of  Linguistic  Borrowing,” 
Language,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  210-231. 

‘An  attempt  ...  to  establish  a  precise  definition  for  the  term  ‘borrowing’ 
by  describing  it  as  the  process  that  takes  place  when  bilinguals  reproduce  a 
pattern  from  one  language  in  another.” 

339  (207).  Janzen,  Assar  and  others.  Nordisk  Kultur,  Vol. 
7:  Personnamn.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1947.  Pp.  345.  Price, 
22  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Lee  M.  Hollander  in  Langtiage,  Vol.  26,  No.  3,  pp.  432-435. 

340.  Kirby,  Thomas  Austin  and  Woolf,  Henry  Bosley  (Edi¬ 
tors).  Philologica:  The  Malone  Anniversary  Studies.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press,  Baltimore,  1949.  Pp.  392.  Price,  $7.50. 

341.  Stocki,  Roman  Smal.  Slavs  and  Teutons:  The  Oldest 
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Germanic-Slavic  Relations.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Pp.  108.  Price,  $4.00. 

Considers  the  influence  of  the  Goths  coming  from  Sweden  and  neighboring  areas. 
One  chapter  deals  with  “The  Problem  of  the  Origin  of  the  Word  Rus."  Preface 
by  Alfred  Senn. 

II.  Runic  Inscriptions 

342.  Brix,  Hans.  Guldhornene  fra  Gallehus.  Gyldendal, 
Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  145.  Price,  13:75  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Margaret  Schlauch  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  78-80. 

343.  Hagen,  S.  N.  “The  Kensington  Runic  Inscription,” 
Speculum,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3,  pp.  321-356. 

344.  Lundberg,  Oskar.  Runristningen  frdn  Eggjum  och  forntro 
om  havet.  With  a  Summary  in  English:  The  Runic  Inscription  of 
Eggjum  and  Old  Traditions  of  the  Sea  {Arctos  Svecica.  Studia 
Selecta  Res  Vetustas  Illustrantia.  3).  Uppsala,  1949.  Pp.  48. 
Price,  3  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  14-18. 

345.  Strandvold,  Olaf.  Norse  Inscriptions  on  American  Stones. 
Magnus  Bjorndal,  Weehauken,  N.  J.,  1948.  Pp.  69.  Price,  $1.00. 
Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  187-188. 

III.  Place  names 

346.  Franzen,  Gdsta.  “Farm  Names  in  Ostra  Stenby  Parish, 
Sweden.”  JEGP,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  4,  pp.  531-548. 

Contains  a  short  introduction  on  the  development  of  the  study  of  place  names 
in  Sweden,  and  a  consideration  of  the  uncompounded  nature  names,  the  com¬ 
pound  nature  names,  and  those  ending  in  -hem,  -inge,  -stad,  -by,  -torp,  in  Ostra 
Stenby  Parish,  thirty-six  in  all. 

347.  Johnson,  E.  Gustav.  “Place  Names  and  Swedish 
Pioneers,”  BAI,  Vol.  5,  No.  3,  pp.  7-12. 

Comments  on  several  American  place  names  that  in  one  way  or  another  are 
Swedish  in  origin. 

IV.  Old  Norse 

See  Also  Items  318,  322,  325,  328,  367-376 

348.  Haugen,  Einar.  First  Grammatical  Treatise:  the  Earliest 
Germanic  Phonology;  An  Edition,  Translation,  and  Commentary. 
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Linguistic  Society  of  America,  Baltimore.  Pp.  69.  {Language 
Monograph  No.  25,  Supplement  to  Language,  Vol.  26,  No.  4). 
Anonymous  Old  Icelandic  treatise  contained  in  Codex  Wormianus. 

349.  Hollander,  L.M.  “The  Old  Norse  God  6DR,”  JEGP, 
Vol.  XLIX,  No.  3,  pp.  304-309. 

A  proposed  identification  of  “0?Sr  and  Freya  in  this  myth  [Gylfaginning,  chap. 
34|  with  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  of  the  fairy  story  retold  and  refurbished  and  made 
famous  by  Apulejus  in  his  Metamorphoses." 

350.  Holthausen,  Ferdinand.  Vergleichendes  und  etymologisches 
Wdrterbuch  des  Altwestnordischen,  Altnorwegisch-islandischen, 
einschliesslich  der  Lehn-  und  Fremdworter  sowieder  Eigennamen. 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  Gottingen,  1948.  Pp.  xx+368. 

Rev.  by  Kemp  Malone  in  Language,  Vol.  26,  No.  2,  pp.  313-319. 

351.  Konungs  Skuggsid  Speculum  Regale.  De  norske  h4nd- 
skrifter  i  faksimile.  Festutgave  fra  universitetet  i  Oslo  til  H.  M. 
Kong  Haakon  VII  pS.  bans  75-irsdag,  3  august,  1947.  Cammer- 
meyers,  Oslo.  Price,  275  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Henning  Larsen  in  JEGP,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  pp.  106-107. 

352.  Rynell,  Alarik.  The  Rivalry  of  Scandinavian  and  Native 
Synonyms  in  Middle  English:  Especially  ‘taken’  and  ‘nimen,’ 
with  an  Excursus  on  ‘nema’  and  ‘taka’  in  Old  Scandinavian. 
(Lund  Studies  in  English,  XIII,  edited  by  Olaf  Arngart). 
Gleerup,  Lund,  1948. 

Rev.  by  Hereward  T.  Price  in  JEGP,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  4,  pp.  579-581. 

353.  Sturtevant,  Albert  Morey.  “Three  Old  Norse  Ety¬ 
mologies,”  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  51-56. 

A  consideration  of  pegar  ‘Immediately'-,  Dros  ‘Woman’;  and  Sn6t  ‘Woman.’ 
V.  Danish 

354.  Fenneberg,  Paul.  Speak  Danish:  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Colloquial  Danish.  4th  ed.  G.  E.  C.  Gad,  Copenahgen;  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  viii-|-138. 

VI.  Modem  Icelandic 

355.  GuSfinnsson,  Bjorn.  “An  Icelandic  Dialect  Feature: 
The  Pronunciation  of  hv-  and  kv-,”  Philologica:  The  Malone 
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Anniversary  Studies.  Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Kirby  and  Henry 
Bosley  Woolf.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1949.  Pp.  354- 
361. 

The  author  traveled  all  over  Iceland,  investigating  the  pronunciation  of  10,000 
people  through  the  methods  of  reading,  talking,  questioning,  and  writing. 

VII.  Norwegian 

356  (217).  Stene,  Aasta.  English  Loan-Words  in  Modern 
Norwegian:  A  Study  of  Linguistic  Borrowing  in  the  Process. 
Oxford  University  Press,  London,  and  John  Grundt  Tanum, 
Oslo,  1945.  Pp.  xv+222. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  91-92;  and  by  Walter  Johnson 
in  JEGP,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  1,  pp.  135-136. 

357.  Norsk  Riksmdlsordbok.  Utgitt  av  Riksmalsvernet. 
Aschehoug,  Oslo,  1937-.  Bind  II,  Hefte  10  (1950). 

Rev.  by  Hedin  Bronner  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  139-142. 

VIII.  Swedish 

358.  Lindqvist,  Natan.  Sydvdst-Sverige  i  spr&kgeografisk 
belysning.  1.  Text.  2.  Kartor.  Skrifter  utgivna  genom  Landsmdls- 
arkivet  i  Lund.  2.  Lund,  1947.  Pp.  76  -|-  125  maps. 

Rev.  by  Erik  Wahlgren  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  180-182. 

LITERATURE 
I.  General 

359.  Ahlstrbm,  Gunnar.  Det  moderna  genombrottet  i  Nordens 
litteratur.  Kooperativa  Forbundets  Bokforlag,  Stockholm,  1947. 
Pp.  511.  Price,  14.50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  20-23. 

360.  Flanagan,  John  T.  “Thirty  Years  of  Minnesota  Fic¬ 
tion,”  Minnesota  History,  Vol.  31,  No.  3,  pp.  129-145. 

Discusses  the  important  works  of  fiction,  published  between  1920  and  1950, 
which  have  to  do  with  Minnesota.  Two  of  Rdlvaag’s  novels  and  several  of 
Martha  Ostenso’s  are  included;  also  a  number  which  concern  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  characters. 

361.  Flanagan,  John  T.  “Some  Minnesota  Novels,  1920-50,” 
Minnesota  History,  Vol.  31,  No.  3,  pp.  145-147. 
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Lists  several  dozen  novels,  many  of  which  were  discussed  in  the  article  “Thirty 
Years  of  Minnesota  Fiction,”  written  by  the  same  author  and  published  in  the 
same  number  of  Minnesota  History. 

362  (195).  Koht,  Halvdan.  The  American  Spirit  in  Europe: 
A  Survey  of  Transatlantic  Influences.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1949.  Pp.  ix+289.  Price,  $3.75. 

Rev.  by  Richard  H.  Hemdel  mAL,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  pp.  505-506. 

363.  Lamm,  Martin.  Det  moderna  dramat.  Bonniers,  Stock¬ 
holm,  1948.  Pp.  363.  Price,  18:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  23-24. 

364.  Nicoll,  Allardyce.  World  Drama:  From  Aeschylus  to 
Anouilh.  Harcourt,  Brace,  New  York.  Price,  $7.50. 

Rev.  by  John  Gassner  in  Theatre  Arts,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  7,  pp.  2,  4,  6-7. 

365.  A  Treasury  of  the  Theatre:  From  Ghosts  to  Death  of  a 
Salesman.  Edited  by  John  Gassner.  Dryden  Press  and  Simon 
and  Schuster,  New  York.  Price,  $5.50. 

A  new  edition  considerably  expanded. 

Rev.  in  Theatre  Arts,  Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  8,  pp.  5-6. 

366.  20th  Century  Scandinavian  Poetry.  Edited  by  Martin  S. 
Allwood.  Marston  Hill,  Mullsjo,  Sweden  and  Bonniers,  New 
York.  Pp.  397.  Price,  $5.00. 

An  anthology  of  Scandinavian  poems  written  between  1900  and  1950,  translated 
by  various  hands.  A  few  of  the  originals  are  included. 

II.  Old  Norse 
See  also  Item  351. 

367.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Icelandic  Popular  Poetry  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  Philologica:  The  Malone  Anniversary  Studies. 
Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Kirby  and  Henry  Bosley  Woolf.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1949.  Pp.  342-353. 

Aims  “to  give  a  general  idea  of . .  .  the  dances,  the  rimur,  and  the  ballads. 
There  is  a  very  definite  relationship  between  the  three:  one  cannot  very  well  be 
understood  without  reference  to  the  other  two.” 

368.  Hollander,  Lee  M.  “Notes  on  Two  Eddie  Passages: 
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Helreid  Brynhildar,  Stanza  14,  and  Baldrs  Draumar,  Stanza 
12,”  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  166-175. 

Suggests  (1)  that  skyldim  be  substituted  for  skolom  and  that  the  first  passage 
be  translated:  “We  two,  Sigurth  and  I,  should  have  lived  together”;  and  (2)  that 
there  is  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  Baldrs  Draumar  passage. 

369.  tslendinga  sogur,  Vols.  I-XII,  and  Islendinga  sogur. 
Nafnaskra.  GutSni  Jdnsson  bjo  til  prentunar,  Reykjavik,  1946- 
1947,  and  1949. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  176-177. 

370.  Loomis,  Laura  Hibbard.  “The  Saint  Mercurius  Legend 
in  Medieval  England  and  in  Norse  Saga,”  Philologica:  The 
Malone  Anniversary  Studies.  Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Kirby  and 
Henry  Bosley  Woolf.  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1949. 
Pp.  132-143. 

“Despite  a  truly  remarkable  silence  about  St.  Mercurius  in  ecclesiastical  records 
in  England  and  the  total  lack  of  any  signs  of  his  cult,  still  we  have  the  assurance 
from  Norse  writers  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  that  men  still  spoke  of  him  there 
and  it  was  by  legends  found  in  England  that  their  own  references  to  him  were 
inspired.” 

371.  Rubow,  Paul  V.  Two  Essays.  Henrik  Ibsen,  The  Sagas. 
Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  64.  Price,  15:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  P.  G.  Ruggiers  in  Books  Abroad,  Vol.  24,  No.  2,  p.  191;  and  by  Lee  M. 
Hollander  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  80-81. 

372  (225).  The  Sagas  of  Kormdk  and  the  Sworn  Brothers. 
Translated  by  Lee  M.  Hollander.  Princeton  University  Press 
for  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Rev.  by  Robert  Halsband  in  SLR,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  22,  p.  20;  and  by  Carl  F. 
Bayerschmidt  in  GR,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  3,  pp.  233-234;  and  by  Stefdn  Einarsson 
in  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  p.  86;  and  by  Erik  Wahlgren  in  SS,  Vol.  22, 
No.  3.  pp.  127-131. 

373.  Springer,  Otto.  “The  ‘Ane  Stegreif’  Motif  in  Medieval 
Literature,”  GR,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  pp.  391-403. 

374.  Thomas,  George  R.  “Studia  Islandica,'Part  I,”  MLQ, 
Vol.  11,  No.  3,  pp.  281-297;  “Part  II,”  MLQ,  Vol.  11,  No.  4, 
pp.  391-403. 

An  essay  on  SigurSur  Nordal’s  research  in  Old  Icelandic  literature,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  the  family  saga. 
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375.  Three  Icelandic  Sagas.  Gunnlaugs  saga  ormstungu  trans¬ 
lated  by  M.  H.  Scargill.  Bandamanna  saga  and  Droplaugarsona 
saga  translated  by  Margaret  Schlauch.  Princeton  University 
Press  for  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York. 
Pp.  150.  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  Richard  Beck  in  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4,  p.  394. 

376.  Wood,  Frederic  T.  “Remarks  on  Various  Passages  in 
the  Elder  Edda,”  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  1 14-120. 

A  consideration  of  Lokasenna  24;  prymskvitfa  20;  Vafprudnismdl  54;  and  Vglospd 
56. 

III.  Modern  Icelandic 
See  also  Items  359  and  366. 

377.  Beck,  Richard.  History  of  Icelandic  Poets  1800-1940. 
Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Pp.  247.  Price,  $4.00. 
Rev.  by  .Alexander  J6hannesson  in  .iSR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4,  p.  395. 

378  (233).  Einarsson,  Stefan.  History  of  Icelandic  Prose 
Writers  1800-1940.  Cornell  University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  1948. 
Pp.  xiii-f-269.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Knut  Bergsland  in  Books  .Abroad,  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  p.  415. 

379.  Einarsson,  Stefan.  “Icelander  in  Copenhagen,”  ASR, 
Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  252-255. 

An  account  of  J6n  Helgason’s  achievements  as  a  scholar  and  poet,  followed  by 
Kemp  Malone’s  translation  of  Helgason’s  “Eg  kom  bar”  (“I  Came  Where’’). 

IV.  Danish 

See  also  Item  359  and  366. 

General 

380.  Friis-M011er,  Kai.  Baudelaire  paa  Barrikaden  og  andre 
Causerier.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  149.  Price,  10 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Ernest  Bernbaum  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  144-145. 

381  (237).  Modern  Danish  Poems.  Selected  by  Knud  K. 
Mogensen.  (With  English  Translations  by  various  hands). 
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Distributed  by  Bonniers,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  47.  Price,  75 
cents. 

Rev.  by  Ernest  Bernbaum  in  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  p.  89;  and  by  Charles 
Wharton  Stork  in  SRL,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  5,  p.  28. 

382.  Nyholm,  Jens.  “Studies  in  Danish  Literature,  1947- 

1948, ”  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  97-113. 

An  evaluative  survey  of  books  in  the  field  of  Danish  literary  criticism,  published 
in  Denmark  1947-1948. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen 

383.  The  Complete  Andersen.  All  of  the  168  Stories  by  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  (Some  Never  Before  Translated  Into 
English,  and  A  Few  Never  Before  Published)  Now  Freshly 
Translated  Into  English  For  This  New  Edition  by  Jean  Hersholt. 
With  an  Appendix  Containing  the  Unpublished  Tales,  a  Chrono¬ 
logic  Listing,  an  Index,  and  the  Notes,  and  with  Hand-Colored 
Illustrations  by  Fritz  Kredel.  Limited  Editions  Club,  New  York, 

1949.  6  volumes.  Color  illustrations. 

384  (238).  Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Complete  Stories. 
Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Jean  Hersholt;  illustrated  in 
color  by  Fritz  Kredel.  The  Heritage  Press,  New  York,  1950. 
3  volumes.  Price,  $12.50. 

385  (239).  Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  The  Andersen-Scudder 
Letters:  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Correspondence  with  Horace 
Elisha  Scudder.  Edited,  with  Translations  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  by  Waldemar  Westergaard.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Jean  Hersholt  and  an  Interpretative  Essay  by  Helge  Topsoe- 
Jensen.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles,  1949.  Pp.  xxxiv-fl81,  ports.  Price,  $7.50. 

Rev.  by  Constance  Buel  Burnett  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  5,  1949. 
j).  14;  and  by  P.  M.  Mitchell  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  19-20. 

386.  Foldes,  Lili.  “Fairy  Tale  Fete,”  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine,  June  11,  pp.  52-53.  Illustrated. 

Po])ular  article  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Fairy 
Tale  Festival  held  in  Odense,  Denmark,  June  22-25,  1950. 

Georg  Brandes 

387.  Larsen,  Swen  A.  “Georg  Brandes’  Views  on  American 
Literature,”  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  161-165. 
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When  Brandes  visited  the  United  States  in  1914,  “he  was  shocked  to  leam  that 
Americans,  who  set  the  pace  in  so  many  endeavors,  were  badly  outdistanced  by 
the  Europeans  in  the  race  toward  stark  realism  in  literature.  .  .  .  This  cultural 
lag  was  attributed  by  Brandes — rightly  or  wrongly — to  our  immature  uncer¬ 
tainty,  our  lust  for  material  things,  our  lack  of  artistic  refinement,  and  our 
democratic  way  of  life.” 

N.  F.  S.  Grundlvig 

388.  Grundlvig-Sludier  1949.  Udgivet  af  Grundtvig — Selska- 
bet  af  8  September  1947.  Under  Redaktion  af  Henning  H0irup. 
Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  109+(1).  Price,  9:50  crowns. 
Rev.  by  P.  M.  Mitchell  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  83-86. 

389.  Savage,  David  J.  “Grundtvig:  A  Stimulus  to  Old  English 
Scholarship,”  Philologica:  The  Malone  Anniversary  Studies. 
Edited  by  Thomas  A.  Kirby  and  Henry  Bosley  Woolf.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  1949.  Pp.  275-280. 

Deals  chiefly  with  Grundtvig’s  prospectus  of  1830,  Bibliotheca  Anglo-Saxonica, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  ten-volume  edition  of  Old  and  Early  Middle  English 
texts.  His  project  never  materialized  but  induced  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to 
engage  in  a  publishing  venture  of  a  similar  nature. 

Ludvig  Holberg 

390.  Seven  One- Act  Plays  by  Holberg.  Translated  by  Henry 
Alexander.  Princeton  University  Press  for  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York.  Pp.  205.  Price,  $3.50. 

Contains  translations  of  Gert  Westplialer,  Det  arahiske  Ptdver,  Julesiuen,  Diderich 
Menschenskrmk,  Den  pantsalte  Bondedreng,  Sganerels  Rejse  til  det  jUosofiske 
Land,  and  Den  forvandlede  Brudgom. 

B.  S.  Ingemann 

391.  Langballe,  Carl.  B.  S.  Ingemann:  El  Digterbillede  i  Ny 
Belysning.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  291.  Price,  18:50 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Ernest  Bernbaum  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  132-134. 

Johannes  V.  Jensen 

392.  Nielsen,  Marion  L.  “Denmark  and  the  Wide  World: 
Johannes  V.  Jensen,”  Western  Humanities  Review,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  2,  pp.  111-119. 

A  brief  introduction  to  Johannes  V.  Jensen’s  authorship  followed  by  two  of  his 
“myths,”  “Fujiyama”  and  “Dance  of  Death,”  in  English  translation. 
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Th^ger  Larsen 

393.  Christensen,  Carls.  “Thjziger  Larsen:  den  danske  Som¬ 
mers  og  den  lyse  Nats  Digter,”  J ulegranen:  illuslreret  Julebog 
1950.  August  L.  Bang,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  Pp.  18-24. 

A  popular  account  in  Danish. 

S^ren  Kierkegaard 

394.  Anden,  W.  H.  The  Enchanted  Flood  or  the  Romantic 
Iconography  of  the  Sea.  Random  House,  New  York.  Pp.  154. 
Price,  $2.50. 

Contains  material  on  Ibsen  and  Kierkegaard.  Rev.  by  Babette  Deutsch  in 
NYHTB,  Vol.  26,  No.  32,  p.  10. 

395.  Christensen,  Arild.  “Kierkegaard’s  Secret  Affliction,” 
Harvard  Theological  Review,  Vol.  XLII  (1949),  No.  4,  pp. 
255-271. 

Examines  the  various  conjectures  made  concerning  Kierkegaard’s  “thorn  in  the 
flesh”  and  suggests  that  the  “thorn”  had  reference  to  psychical  impotence. 

396.  De  Wolf,  L.  Harold.  The  Religious  Revolt  Against  Reason. 
Harper,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  217.  Price,  $2.50. 

A  defense  of  reason  in  religion,  describing,  analyzing,  and  critically  evaluating 
“the  irrationalistic  trend  in  recent  theology,  especially  in  Kierkegaard,  in  whom 
it  is  most  thoroughly  developed.”  Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Thought,  Vol.  XXV, 
No.  98,  pp.  541-542;  by  R.  E.  Gilmore  in  Christian  Century,  Vol.  LXVI  (1949), 
No.  44,  pp.  1294-1295;  by  Paul  Ramsey  in  Journal  of  Religion,  Vol.  XXX,  No. 
3,  pp.  251-253;  in  SRL,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  6,  p.  44;  and  in  U.  S.  Quarterly  Book 
List,  Vol.  6,  No.  1,  pp.  29-30. 

397.  Friedmann,  Rudolph.  Kierkegaard.  New  Directions, 
Norfolk,  Conn.,  1950.  (Direction  15)  Pp.  68.  Price,  $1.50. 

A  psychoanalytical  interpretation  of  Kierkegaard,  couched  in  the  strained  verbi¬ 
age  of  the  cult.  First  published  in  London,  1949. 

398.  Gilson,  Etienne.  Being  and  Some  Philosophers.  Pontificial 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto,  1949.  Pp.  xi-f219. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Contains  a  section  on  Kierkegaard  (pp.  142-153).  Kierkegaard’s  work  must  be 
considered  “the  exasperated  protest  of  a  religious  conscience  against  the  cen¬ 
turies-old  suppression  of  existence  by  abstract  philosophical  thinking.  But  it  was 
the  protest  of  existence  against  philosophy,  not  an  effort  to  reopen  philosophy 
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to  existence.  Indeed,  the  deepest  import  of  Kierkegaard’s  message  was  that,  if 
existence  is  the  only  actual  reality  which  man  can  grasp,  and  the  only  one  that 
matters  to  him  because  it  is  the  only  one  he  has,  then  man’s  only  business  is  to 
exist,  and  not  to  philosophize.” 

399.  Gregory,  T.  S.  “Kierkegaard:  the  Prophet  of  Now,” 
Current  Religious  Thought,  V'ol.  X,  No.  9,  pp.  7-11. 

An  address  on  the  “Third  Programme”  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
by  the  editor  ot  The  Dublin  Review,  stressing  the  Kierkegaardian  philosophy: 
“Every  instance  you  make  a  choice;  and  in  making  it,  you  really  exist  and  are 
really  human.” 

400.  Haecker,  Theodor.  Kierkegaard — the  Cripple.  Translated 
by  C.  van  O.  Bruyn,  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  Dru.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York.  Pp.  xi-1-53,  ports.  Price,  $2.75. 

A  translation  of  Der  Bucket  Kierkegaards.  Tr.  first  published,  London,  1948. 
Taking  as  his  point  of  departure  the  two  Danish  books,  S^en  Kierkegaard  set 
udefra  and  Del  scerlige  Kors  (in  which  Rikard  Magnussen  concludes  that  Kierke¬ 
gaard  was  a  hunchback  and  that  the  hump  was  his  “thorn  in  the  flesh”),  Haecker, 
comments,  in  the  light  of  his  Catholic  faith,  on  the  interplay  of  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual  in  Kierkegaard’s  personality  and  philosophy.  Rev.  in  Christian 
Century,  Vol.  LXVII,  No.  39,  p.  1137;  and  by  Edward  Dahlberg  in  NYHTB, 
Vol.  LV,  No.  47,  p.  26. 

401  (141;  246).  Harper,  Ralph.  Existentialism:  A  Theory  of 
Man.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1948.  Pp. 
xii-t-163.  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Renascence,  A  Critical  Journal  of  Letters,  Vol.  1,  No.  2 
(Spring,  1949),  pp.  54-56;  and  by  S.  M.  McMurrin  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXI, 
No.  1,  pp.  87-88. 

402.  Heinemann,  F.  H.  “Origin  and  Repetition,”  Review  of 
Metaphysics,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  pp.  201-214. 

“In  rejecting  mechanical  re-iteration  we  need  not  fall  into  the  other  extreme, 
the  existential  repetition  which  Kierkegaard  advocated  in  a  superb  manner  in 
his  important  book  On  Repetition.” 

403.  Irving,  John  A.  “Thoughts  on  Existentialism,”  Queen^s 
Quarterly,  Vol.  LVTI,  No.  3,  pp.  298-303. 

Deals  chiefly  with  Jean  Wahl’s  A  Short  History  of  Existentialism.  Contains 
references  to  Kierkegaard.  (“To  scientific  philistines,  Kierkegaard  and  Sartre 
provide  magnificent  clinical  material  in  abnormal  psychology  or  psychiatry.”) 

404.  Jolivet,  Regis.  Les  Doctrines  Exislentialistes  de  Kierke- 
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gaard  d  J.  P.  Sartre.  Editions  de  Fontenelle,  Abbaye  S.  Wan- 
drille  1948.  Pp.  372. 

Rev.  by  Robert  J.  Giguere  in  New  Scholasticism,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  pp.  98-99. 

405.  Jolivet,  Regis.  Introduction  to  Kierkegaard.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  W.  H.  Barber.  S.  J.  Saunders,  Toronto,  1950.  Pp.  xv-f 
233.  Price,  $3.75. 

Translation  of  Introduction  d  Kierkegaard,  Paris,  1946.  The  author,  writing  from 
a  Catholic  point  of  view,  aims  “to  give  a  general,  but  nevertheless  precise,  ac¬ 
count  [of  Kierkegaard],  so  as  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  works  which  are  often 
difficult  of  approach.”  “To  become  a  Christian,”  the  author  concludes,  “is  the 
summary  of  Kierkegaard’s  message.” 

406  (250).  Kuhn,  Helmut.  Encounter  with  Nothingness:  An 
Essay  on  Existentialism.  Henry  Regnery,  Hinsdale,  Ill.,  1949. 
Pp.  xxii-|-168.  (The  Humanist  Library,  II).  Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  James  Collins  in  Modern  Schoolman,  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  3.  pp.  234-235; 
by  Ralph  Harper  in  New  Scholasticism,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  3,  pp.  344-346;  and  by 
Alfred  Steam  in  Personalist,  Vol.  32,  No.  1,  pp.  87-88. 

407.  Lowrie,  Walter.  “  ‘Existence’  as  Understood  by  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and/or  Sartre,”  Sewanee  Review,  Vol.  LVIII,  No.  3,  pp. 
379-401. 

Contrasts  Kierkegaard  and  Sartre.  Kierkegaard  did  not  wish  to  formulate  a  new 
philosophic  system.  His  emphasis  on  “existence”  was  essentially  a  protest  against 
abstract  philosophy.  To  Kierkegaard,  “the  individual  exists  in  the  highest  sense 
only  when  he  is  ‘grounded  transparently  in  God’.”  Sartre,  on  the  other  hand, 
“is  intent  upon  formulating  a  metaphysical  philosophy,”  although  “it  is  useless 
to  ask  what  Sartre  means  by  ‘existence,’  for  no  passage  in  his  works  answers 
the  question  precisely.”  He  even  “doubts  if  Existentialism  properly  describes 
his  philosophy.  .  .  .  We  may  suspect  that  existence  itself  is  doubtful;  for  by 
what  contortion  of  the  brain  can  one  get  existence  without  essence,  or  have 
essence  without  having  God  as  a  postulate?” 

408.  Martin,  Harold  Victor.  Kierkegaard,  the  Melancholy 
Dane.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York.  Pp.  119.  (Philosophers’ 
Library  Series,  No.  3).  Price,  $3.00. 

First  published  in  London,  1950  (7s  6d). 

409.  Mounier,  Emmanuel.  Existentialist  Philosophies:  an 
Introduction.  MacMillan,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  vii-|-142.  Price, 
$3.00. 
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Translation  by  Eric  Blow  of  Introduction  aux  Existentialismes.  Translation  first 
published  in  London,  1948.  Contains  numerous  references  to  Kierkegaard. 
(“Kierkegaard  seems  to  be  the  titular  father  of  the  school  of  Existentialism.”) 

410.  Pelican,  Jaroslav.  From  Luther  to  Kierkegaard:  a  Study 
in  the  History  of  Theology,  Concordia  Publishing  House,  St. 
Louis.  Pp.  vii+171.  Price,  $2.75. 

Includes  significant  sections  on  Kierkegaard.  “We  can  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  existential  philosophy  of  Kierkegaard  performed  a  great  service  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  philosophy  for  Lutheran  theology.” 

411.  Rehm,  Walther.  Kierkegaard  und  der  Verfuhrer.  Her¬ 
mann  Rinn,  Munich,  1949.  Pp.  620.  D.M.  16.00. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Lowrie,  Theotogy  Today,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2,  pp.  261-264. 

412.  Swenson,  David  F.  Something  about  Kierkegaard.  Augs¬ 
burg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  1948.  Pp.  x-1-259.  Price, 
$2.50. 

First  published  1941.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  1945  and  1948,  ed.  by  Lillian 
Marvin  Swenson.  Rev.  by  Herbert  L.  Searles  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  2, 
pp.  191-192. 

413  (154;  258).  Thomte,  Reidar.  Kierkegaard's  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1948. 
Pp.  viii-1-228.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Paul  L.  Homer  in  Phitosopliical  Review,  Vol.  LIX,  No.  3,  pp.  410-412; 
and  by  H.  L.  Searles  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  2,  p.  219. 

414  (259).  Wahl,  Jean  Andre.  A  Short  History  of  Existential¬ 
ism.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Forrest  Williams  and 
Stanley  Maron.  Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1949.  Pp. 
58.  Price,  $2.75. 

Rev.  by  Joseph  Haroutunian  in  Journal  of  Religion,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  3,  pp.  296- 
297;  and  by  Wilbur  Long  in  Personalist,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  3,  p.  320. 

Kaj  Munk 

415.  Munk,  Kaj.  Foraaret  saa  sagte  kommer.  Nyt  Nordisk 
Forlag,  Copenhagen,  1947.  Pp.  352.  Price,  22  crowns. 

[Autobiography.] 

Rev.  by  Leslie  F.  Smith  in  Books  Abroad,  Vol.  24,  No.  3,  p.  307. 
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Martin  Andersen  Nex^ 

416.  Berendsohn,  Walter  A.  Martin  Andersen  Nex^:  hans 
Vej  til  Verdenslilteraturen.  Paa  dansk  (fra  Forfatterens  tyske 
Manuskript)  ved  Mogens  Knudsen.  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen, 
1948.  Pp.  136.  Price,  9:75  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Ernest  Bembaum  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  30-33.  See  also  “Statement” 
by  Walter  A.  Berendsohn,  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  p.  146. 

417.  Bogen  til  Martin  Andersen-Nex^  fra  Venner  og  Kamp- 
fceller.  July  26,  1949.  Tiden,  Copenhagen.  Pp.  195.  Price,  10 
crowns. 

Rev.  by  Lawrence  S.  Thompson  in  Books  Abroad,  Vol.  24,  No.  2,  p.  193. 

V.  Norwegian 

See  also  Items  323,  359,  and  366. 

General 

418.  Modern  Norwegian  Poems.  Selected  by  Inga  Wilhelmsen 
Allwood.  (With  English  translations  by  various  hands).  Distrib¬ 
uted  by  Bonniers,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  47.  Price,  75  cents. 

Rev.  by  Ernest  Bembaum  in  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  p.  89;  and  by  Charles 
Wharton  Stork  in  SRL,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  5,  p.  28. 

419.  Skard,  Sigmund.  The  Study  of  American  Literature. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia,  1949. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  Norwegian  literature. 

Rev.  in  AL,  Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  p.  515. 

Nini  Roll  Anker 

420.  Kielland,  Eugenia.  Nini  Roll  Anker  i  liv  og  arbeid. 
Aschehoug,  Oslo,  1948.  Pp.  125. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  33-36. 

Peter  Egge 

421.  Egge,  Peter,  Minner  fra  barndom  og  ungdom.  Gyldendal 
Norsk  Forlag,  Oslo,  1948.  Pp.  330.  Price,  15:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Sverre  Arestad  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  33-36. 
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Johan  Falkberget 

422.  Beck,  Richard.  “Johan  Falkberget:  A  Great  Social 
Novelist,”  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  248-251. 

A  survey  of  Falkberget’s  literary  achievement  and  an  estimate  of  its  value. 

Henrik  Ibsen 

See  also  Items  359,  363,  371,  and  394. 

423.  Bentley,  Eric.  “Ibsen:  Pro  and  Con,”  Theatre  Arts, 
Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  7,  pp.  39  flf. 

The  author’s  misgivings  about  Ibsen  and  his  appreciation  of  Ibsen. 

424.  Dahlstrom,  Carl  E.  W.  L.  “Brand— Ibsen’s  Bigot?” 
SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  1-13. 

An  answer  to  Eric  Bentley’s  implication  in  Playwright  as  Thinker  that  Brand 
is  a  bigot.  Professor  Dahlstrom  says,  by  way  of  conclusion,  “that  Brand  has  with¬ 
in  him  the  potentials  of  bigotry  is  of  minor  significance  when  we  bear  in  mind  his 
insistence  on  the  free  choice  of  the  individual  and  thus  his  rejection  of  authori¬ 
tarianism.  What  is  important  is  this:  As  far  as  Brand  could  determine,  with  all 
his  probing  of  his  own  being,  a  man  cannot  both  preserve  his  honesty  and  thrive 
among  his  fellow  men.’’ 

425.  Downs,  Brian  Westerdale.  A  Study  of  Six  Plays  by  Ibsen. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  New  York.  Pp.  224.  Price,  $3.00. 

Studies  of  Love’s  Comedy,  Brand,  Peer  Gynt,  A  Doll’s  House,  The  Wild  Duck, 
and  The  Master  Builder.  Rev.  by  Saul  Colin  in  NVTB,  Vol.  LV,  No.  48,  p.  48. 

426.  Mayerson,  Caroline  W.  “Thematic  Symbols  in  Hedda 
Gablerf*  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  151-160. 

An  analysis  of  the  attention  given  to  Thea’s  and  Hedda’s  hair,  to  the  Lovborg 
manuscript  as  a  “child,”  and  the  general’s  pistols;  their  use  as  symbols;  and  their 
relationship  to  the  theme,  the  characters,  and  the  action. 

427  (271).  Fergusson,  Francis.  The  Idea  of  a  Theater.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  Princeton,  1949.  Pp.  xiv-1-240.  Price, 
$3.75. 

Rev.  by  Marcia  Lee  Anderson  in  SAQ,  Vol.  49,  No.  3,  pp.  424-425;  and  by 
Robert  Halsband  in  SRL,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  38,  p.  33. 

428.  James,  Henry.  The  Scenic  Art:  Notes  on  Acting  and  the 
Drama:  1872-1901.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
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by  Allan  Wade.  Rutgers  University  Press,  New  Brunswick, 
1948,  Pp.  xxv+384.  Price,  $4.50. 

[Chapter  on  Ibsen.]  Rev.  by  Lyon  H.  Richardson  in  AL,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1,  pp. 
83-84. 

429.  Swanson,  Carl  A.  “Ibsen  Imitations  and  Adaptations 
at  the  Comedie-Franyaise,”  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  39-50. 

“The  Com6die-Francaise  and  its  patrons,  while  spurning  Ibsen  himself,  readily 
accepted  him  at  second  hand,  i.e.,  in  imitations  and  in  combination  with  the 
classics  and  conventions  of  French  drama.” 

430.  Ahnebrink,  Lars.  The  Beginnings  of  Naturalism  in 
American  Fiction;  A  Study  of  the  Works  of  Hamlin  Garland, 
Stephen  Crane,  and  Frank  Norris,  with  Special  Reference  to  Some 
European  Influences,  1891-1903.  University  of  Uppsala  Essays 
and  Studies  on  American  Language  and  Literature,  No.  9. 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass,  Pp.  515.  Price, 
$3.50.  Paper  bound. 

Considers,  among  other  matters,  Ibsen’s  influence  on  American  novelists. 
Sigrid  Undset 

431.  Beck,  Richard.  “Sigrid  Undset  and  Her  Novels  on 
Medieval  Life,”  Books  Abroad,  Vol.  24,  No.  1,  pp.  5-10. 

Short  comments  on  the  works  of  Sigrid  Undset’s  three  periods,  the  early  novels 
of  modem  life,  the  medieval  novels,  and  the  later  modern  novels,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  medieval. 


VI.  Swedish 

See  also  Items  321,  359,  and  366. 

General 

432.  Amerika-svensk  lyrik  genom  100  dr.  Edited  by  Martin 
S.  Allwood.  Distributed  by  Bonniers,  New  York.  Pp.  166. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Rev.  by  Charles  Wharton  Stork  in  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1,  p.  91. 

433.  Ek,  Sverker.  Mblen  med  Runeberg,  Rydberg  och  Frbding. 
Gleerups,  Lund,  1949.  Pp.  261.  Price,  10:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  j)p.  86-87. 
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434.  Lundbergh,  Holger.  “Sweden  Revisted,”  Theatre  Arts, 
Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  5,  pp.  19,  93-95. 

A  brief  report  on  the  Swedish  theater  and  its  role  in  Swedish  life. 

435.  Swedish  Songs  and  Ballads.  Bonniers,  New  York,  1950. 
Pp.  52.  Price,  $1.00. 

Translations  of  thirty-seven  Swedish  songs.  Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  SS,  Vol. 
22,  No.  4,  p.  191;  and  by  Holger  Lundbergh  in  ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  4, 
pp.  396-397. 

436.  Werin,  Algol.  Svenskl  1800-tal:  Lilterdra  essayer. 
Gleerups,  Lund,  1948.  Pp.  236.  Price,  8:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Walter  W.  Gustafson  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  134-136. 

Fredrika  Bremer 

437.  Bremer,  Fredrika.  “Fredrika  Bremer’s  New  Scandi¬ 
navia:  Minnesota  in  1850,”  Minnesota  History,  Vol.  31,  No.  3, 
pp.  148-157. 

Extracts  from  the  letters  of  Fredrika  Bremer  about  the  upper  Mississippi — 
i.e.,  about  Minnesota — reprinted  from  the  first  English  edition  of  her  Homes  of 
the  Nerd)  World,  London,  1853.  Mary  Howitt,  translator. 

438.  King,  Ernestine.  “Letters  from  Fredrika  Bremer,” 
BAI,  Vol.  V,  No.  1  (March,  1950),  pp.  10-12. 

An  appreciation  of  Bremer’s  letters  and  her  favorable  evaluation  of  America. 

439.  Rydh,  Hanna.  “Fredrika  Bremer — Trail  Blazer,” 
BAI,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  pp.  13-18,  32. 

A  consideration,  in  summarj’  form,  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  highly  important  role 
in  the  “emancipation”  of  women. 

Stig  Dagerman 

440.  Dagerman,  Stig.  A  Burnt  Child.  Translated  by  Alan 
Blair.  Morrow,  New  York.  Pp.  264.  Price,  $3.00. 

“An  introspective  novel  of  a  20-year-old  son’s  grief  for  his  mother  and  hatred 
of  his  father,  in  the  year  after  his  mother’s  death.”  Rev.  by  Virgilia  Peterson  in 
NYHTB,  Vol.  27,  No.  4,  p.  14;  by  Nancy  Lenkeith  in  NYTB,  Vol.  LV,  No.  41, 
p.  33;  by  Pamela  Taylor  in  SRL,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  40,  p.  22;  and  in  ASR,  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  No.  4,  pp.  395-396. 
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Gustaf  Froding 
See  also  Item  433. 

441.  Flygt,  Sten  G.  “Gustaf  Froding’s  Conception  of  Eros,” 
GR,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  2,  pp.  109-123. 

An  analysis  of  Froding’s  poetry  to  show  the  development  of  a  cosmic,  mystical 
conception  of  Eros,  which  became  his  ultimate  expression  of  the  force  of  love. 
Froding’s  life-long  struggle  to  free  himself  from  the  demands  of  powerful  sexual 
drives,  which  could  not  be  normally  satisfied,  but  which  unopposed  could  have 
caused  his  ‘psychic’  disintegration,  is  well  delineated  and  expertly  documented. 

Selma  Lagerldf 

442.  Ingerslev,  Harry.  Selma  Lagerldf.  Gyldendal,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  1949.  Pp.  171.  Price,  15  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Walter  W.  Gustafson  in  SS,  Vol.  22;  No.  2,  pp.  89-91;  and  by  Stefin 
Einarsson  in  Books  Abroad,  Vol.  24,  No.  4,  p.  422. 

Olof  Rudbeck 

443.  Benson,  Adolph  B.  “Swedish  Scientists,”  BAI,  Vol.  V, 
No.  4,  pp.  16-26. 

Primarily  a  consideration  of  Olof  Rudljeck  the  Elder,  his  work  and  influence. 

August  Strindberg 
See  also  Items  359  and  363. 

444.  Bentley,  Eric.  “Strindberg  in  Europe,”  Theatre  Arts, 
Vol.  XXXIV,  No.  2,  i)p.  20-25. 

The  author’s  reactions  to  recent  Euro[>ean  productions  of  Strindberg  plays; 
his  contention  that  there  are  several  Strindbergs;  and  the  directors’  duty  to 
adai>t  the  i)lays  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  Strindberg. 

445.  Berendsohn,  Walter  A.  Strindbergs  sista  levnadsar. 
Tiden  i  Bid  Tornet.  10  juli  1908  14  maj  1912,  Saxon  &  Lind- 
strdm,  Stockholm,  1948.  Pp.  181.  Price,  11:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  i)p.  87-89. 

446.  Beyer,  William.  “The  State  of  the  Theatre:  The  Strind¬ 
berg  Heritage.”  School  and  Society,  Vol.  71,  No.  1830,  pp.  23-28. 

(.'apsule  definition  of  Strindberg’s  philosophy,  a  statement  of  what  his  ajipeal 
is  today,  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  New  York  jierformance  of  The  Lather 
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and  Creditors,  and  of  Strindberg’s  influence  upon  modern  drama,  especially  in 
the  plays  of  Lillian  Heilman:  The  Little  Foxes  and  Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

447.  Eklund,  Torsten.  Tjdnstekvinnans  son:  En  psykologisk 
Strindbergstudie.  Bonniers,  Stockholm,  1948.  Pp.  454.  Price, 
18  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Axel  Johan  Uppvall  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  4,  pp.  182-187. 

448.  Elmquist,  Carl  Johan.  Strindbergs  Kammerspil.  Gylden- 
dal,  Copenhagen,  1949.  Pp.  104.  Price,  7:75  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  W'.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  24-27. 

449.  Lamm,  Martin.  August  Strindberg.  Bonniers,  Stockholm, 
1948.  Pp.  411.  Price,  26:50  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Carl  E.  VV.  L.  Dahlstrom  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  3,  pp.  136-139. 

450.  Mortensen,  Brita  M.  C.  and  Brian  \V.  Downs.  Strind¬ 
berg:  An  Introduction  to  His  Life  and  Work.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  London.  Pp.  ix-}-234.  Price,  $2.75. 

Rev.  by  Alrik  Gustafson  in  B.AI,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  pp.  29-30;  and  by  Thomas  Quinn 
Curtiss  in  NYTB,  Vol.  LV,  No.  5,  p.  7. 

451.  Ollen,  Gunnar.  Strindbergs  dramatik:  En  handbok. 
Radiotjanst,  Stockholm,  1949.  Pp.  446.  Price,  4:50  crowns. 
Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  55,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  28-30. 

452.  Sprigge,  Elizabeth.  The  Strange  Life  of  August  Strind¬ 
berg.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  i.\-|-246.  Price,  $3.50. 

Rev.  by  Walter  Johnson  in  55,  V’ol.  22,  No.  1,  pp.  27-28;  by  .Alrik  Gustafst>n  in 
ASR,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3,  pp.  256-257;  and  by  W.  Cary  Maxwell  in  5.1^, 
Vol.  49,  No.  2,  pp.  244-246. 

453.  Strindberg,  .August.  Eight  Famous  Plays,  translated  by 
Edwin  Bjorkman  and  N.  Erichsen,  with  an  introduction  by 
Alan  Harris,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

Rev.  by  Konstantin  Reichardt  in  The  Yale  Review,  Vol.  XXXIX,  No.  1  (1949), 
pp.  153-154. 

Esaias  Tegner 

454.  Tegner studier.  Utgivna  av  Tegnersamfundct.  Gleerup, 
Lund,  1949.  Pp.  149. 

Rev.  by  .Andrew  Ililen  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  pp.  81-83. 
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Guslaf  U nonius 

455.  Unonius,  Gustaf.  A  Pioneer  in  Northwest  America, 
1841-1858.  Translated  by  Jonas  Oscar  Backlund  and  edited  by 
Nils  William  Olsson.  Vol.  1.  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 
Minneapolis.  Pp.  431.  Price,  $6.00. 

The  initial  publication  of  the  Swedish  Pioneer  Historical  Society  and  the  first 
of  two  volumes  comprising  the  memoirs  of  an  early  Swedish  pioneer  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

FOLKLORE 

456  (311).  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology,  and 
Legend.  Edited  by  Maria  Leach.  Volume  I.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $7.50. 

Rev.  by  Knut  Liestjjl  in  JEGP,  Vol.  XLIX,  No.  3,  pp.  388-389. 

457.  Leach,  Maria  and  Jerome  Fried  (editors).  Funk  6* 
Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology,  and 
Legend.  Volume  2.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.  Pp.  662. 
Folklore  terms  defined  and  illustrated  by  folklore  specialists.  See  also  Item  456. 

458.  MacCullock,  John  Arnott.  The  Celtic  and  Scandinavian 
Religions.  (Hutchinson’s  Univ.  Lib.,  No.  10,  World  Religions). 
Longmans,  New  York,  1950.  Pp.  180.  Price,  $1.60. 

A  general  survey. 

459.  Robinson,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Wilson,  Knox.  Myths 
and  Legends  of  All  Nations.  Garden  City  Pub.  Co.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  Pp.  282.  Price,  $3.00. 

460.  von  Sydow,  C.  W.  Selected  Papers  on  Folklore  Published 
on  the  Occasion  of  His  Seventieth  Birthday.  Rosenkilde  and  Bag¬ 
ger,  Copenhagen,  1948.  Pp.  257. 

Rev.  by  Archer  Taylor  in  JEGP,  Vol.  LXIX,  No.  1,  pp.  97-98. 

461.  Tallqvist,  Knut.  Mdnen  i  myt  och  dikt,  folktro  och  kult. 
Natur  och  kultur,  Stockholm,  1948.  Price,  13  crowns. 

Rev.  by  Stith  Thompson  in  SS,  Vol.  22,  No.  1,  p.  18. 


REVIEWS 


Oslo  Bylov.  Corpus  Codicum  Norvegicorum  Medii  Aevi,  utgitt 
ved  Didrik  Arup  Seip.  Folio  Serie,  Vol.  I.  Oslo:  Selskapet 
til  Utgivelse  av  gamle  norske  Handskrifter,  1950.  Pp.  20 
(introduction),  80  (unnumbered  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions). 

For  the  first  time  the  complete  text  of  the  Oslo  by-laws  (town 
law  code,  called  bjarkeyjarrellr)  is  here  published  as  it  appears  in 
two  MS.  versions:  Am. 309  foL,  item  b  and  AM. 305  fol.,  c 
(supplemented  by  Stockholm  Kungl.  Bibl.  11  fol.,  c,  in  which 
four  misplaced  sheets  of  the  latter  MS.  are  to  be  found).  The 
texts  are  presented  by  photographic  reproduction  in  a  volume 
measuring  13|  by  17  inches,  with  an  introduction  by  the  general 
editor  of  the  series.  The  technical  job  is  entirely  successful: 
the  codices  appear  in  perfect  legibility  on  the  pages,  a  delight  to 
the  modern  eye.  Since  the  scribes  wrote  a  similar  and  equally 
clear  script,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  simple  abbreviations, 
decipherment  will  offer  no  difficulties  to  the  merest  beginner  in 
paleography,  provided  only  he  is  familiar  with  the  somewhat 
special  vocabulary  involved.  To  become  acquainted  with  that, 
he  can  do  no  better  than  to  read  in  Norges  gamle  Love,  edited 
by  R.  Keyser  and  P.  A.  Munch,  with  supplemental  volume  by 
Gustav  Storm  (Christiania,  1846-85).  Here  he  will  find  similar 
codes,  including  extracts  from  the  present  one  (II,  241  and  265), 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  King  Magnus  Lawmender  (1263- 
80). 

The  value  of  such  material  to  the  student  of  medieval  juris¬ 
prudence  is  obvious.  Literary  historians  would  also  do  well  to 
deepen  their  knowledge  of  it.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
paid,  perhaps,  to  the  legal  codes  as  evidence  of  the  cultural  life 
and  social  mores  of  early  Scandinavia.  Certainly  the  pertinence 
to  the  sagas  is  extremely  close.  It  is  instructive  for  us  to  read 
the  precise  stipulations  concerning  procedures  at  the  assemblies, 
penalties  for  thievery,  the  ordering  of  authority  aboard  ships, 
the  punishment  for  violence  at  market  gatherings,  and  so  on. 
Situations  involving  these  matters  are  abundant  in  saga  plots. 
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and  the  narrators  often  assume  that  we  of  the  audience  know  the 
legal  aspects  which  condition  the  following  action. 

The  introduction  briefly  describes  the  MSS.  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  giving  some  notes  (neither  elaborate  nor  systematically 
arranged)  on  script,  orthography,  and  dialect  traits.  An  “Eng¬ 
lish  Summary”  reproduces  the  main  points,  exclusive  of  the  lin¬ 
guistic  comments.  Here  there  are  certain  slight  errors  and  un- 
idiomatic  expressions  which  may  puzzle  an  English  reader 
unable  to  check  with  the  modern  Norwegian  original.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  editor  writes  that  “The  somewhat  consequential 
way  in  which  the  Oslo  by-laws  have  been  copied  down  hardly 
indicates  that  the  work  of  copying  it  out  was  done  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Chancellery”  (p.  19).  For  “consequential”  read 
“accidental”  or  “unplanned”  or  possibly  “inconsequential” 
(the  Norwegian  is  tilfeldige  in  the  original  corresponding  pas¬ 
sage).  A  series  of  dates  on  the  preceding  page  is  misprinted 
1274,  1275,  and  1270  (the  last  should  be  1276;  cf.  the  correct 
list  in  the  Norwegian).  The  term  bdlkr  is  rendered  as  “lift,” 
a  mystifying  word  in  the  English  context.  Surely  the  usual  dic¬ 
tionary  equivalent,  “section  of  a  law,”  would  have  been  more 
helpful.  There  is  no  record  of  this  sense  for  “lift”  in  either  the 
N.E.D.  or  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary. 

The  editor  points  out  that  the  language  of  both  MSS.  is 
exceptionallly  interesting.  It  contains  terms  hitherto  unrecorded 
in  dictionaries;  hence  it  offers  a  congenial  and  manageably 
restricted  problem  in  lexicography  for  a  properly  equipped 
research  worker.  The  substance  of  the  code  and  of  the  ones  to 
follow  in  the  series  will  be  of  value  to  many  students  working  in 
many  fields  of  Old  Scandinavian  culture.  The  undertaking  as  a 
whole  is  an  imposing  and  highly  commendable  project. 

Margaret  Schlauch 
New  York  University 

Seven  One- Act  Plays  by  Holberg.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Henry  Alexander,  with  an  Introduction  by  Svend  Kragh- 
Jacobsen.  Princeton  University  Press  for  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation,  New  York,  1950.  Pp.  205. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Every  library  that  aims  to  have  a  representative  collection 
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of  world  literature  on  its  shelves  will  place  this  volume  next 
to  the  two  others  of  Holberg’s  plays  in  English  translation  which 
have  been  published  by  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation. 
Plautus,  Moliere,  and  Holberg  are  the  great  writers  of  comedy 
in  the  history  of  European  literature. 

In  the  seven  plays  translated  here  {Gert  Westphaler,  Del 
arabiske  Pulver,  Julesltien,  Diderich  Menschenskrcek,  Den  pant- 
satte  Boiidedreng,  Sganerels  Rejse  til  del  filosofiske  Land,  and  Den 
forvandlede  Brudgotn),  Holberg  is  at  his  best  only  in  Gert  West¬ 
phaler.  He  is  at  his  poorest  in  Den  forvandlede  Brudgotn,  There  is, 
nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  good  comedy  in  all  the  plays.  Readers 
will  delight  in  the  ridiculous  situations  and  in  the  ageless  satire; 
actors  will  relish  the  thought  of  interpreting  Gert  or  Henrik  on 
the  stage. 

Only  two  of  the  plays,  Gert  Westphaler  and  Diderich  Men¬ 
schenskrcek,  have  been  translated  into  English  before.  Friends 
of  Scandinavian  literature  and  of  the  drama  are  therefore  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Alexander  for  English  versions  which,  although  re¬ 
markably  close  to  Holberg’s  Danish,  seem  neither  stilted  nor 
artificial.  On  the  other  hand,  disappointment  might  be  expressed 
that  Mr.  Alexander  did  not  choose  to  translate  Barselstuen  and 
Jacob  von  Tyboe  instead  of  Julestuen  and  Den  forvandlede  Brud- 
gom.  The  introduction  by  Svend  Kragh-Jacobsen  is  an  adequate 
and  self-contained  initial  treatise  on  Holberg  as  a  writer  of 
comedy. 

The  present  volume  is  deficient,  yea  defective,  in  one  respect: 
it  lacks  explanatory  notes.  Certain  allusions  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  without  explanation.  The  translator  might  well  have  Eng¬ 
lished  the  pertinent  notes  contained  in  Carl  Roos’  exemplary 
edition  of  Holberg’s  comedies  {Holberg  Comoedierne  Tekstredak- 
tion  og  Kommentar  ved  Carl  Roos  I-III.  Kj^benhavn-Kristiania: 
H.  Aschehoug  Co.  \92i-\92A  =  Holberg  Comoedierne  og  de  popu- 
Icere  Skrifter,  Festudgaven  1922  ....).  The  significance  of  the 
eleventh  of  June,  for  example,  is  nowhere  explained,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  first  scene  of  Den  pantsatte  Bondedreng  is  lost  to 
any  reader  who  does  not  know  that  in  eighteenth-century  Den¬ 
mark  it  was  obligatory  to  discharge  one’s  debts  on  that  day. 
The  average  reader  cannot  be  expected  to  know  what  Vim- 
melskaftet  is,  or  to  realize  that  the  “republic”  referred  to  on 
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page  57  is  the  free  city  of  Nuremberg,  or  to  understand  the  Latin 
quotations  in  Sganerels  Rejse. 

The  translations  fail  to  convey  the  full  flavor  of  Holberg’s 
comic  use  of  foreign  words  and  phrases.  For  example,  Holberg 
achieves  a  humorous  effect  by  having  Gert  VVestphaler  quote — 
or  rather  misquote — the  pope  and  St.  Augustine  in  German. 
Mr.  Alexander’s  mere  stage  direction  that  the  Jew  in  Del 
arabiske  Pulver  speaks  “a  mixture  of  Danish  and  German”  is 
perhaps  useful  to  an  actor  but  does  not  make  the  Jew’s  speeches 
amusing  for  the  reader  of  the  play.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  printing  Holberg’s  Danish  “Arabic”  (p.  69),  when  English 
“Arabic”  would  do  quite  as  well  and  be  more  subtle,  to  wit: 
“srekamdlog  era  staech  dna  ouy  era  a  loof.”  Incidentally,  the 
“.Arabic”  re  on  page  69  should  read  ne. 

Dramatic  companies  undertaking  to  present  these  plays  on 
the  stage  might  well  be  apprised  of  the  tradition  of  the  Danish 
comedy,  which  permits  some  freedom  to  be  taken  with  Hol¬ 
berg’s  text,  including  the  admission  of  allusions  to  current  events. 

P.  M.  Mitchell 
L'niversily  of  Kansas 

Liest^l,  Knut.  M alike  Moe.  H.  Aschehoug  &  Co.  (W.  Ny- 
gaard),  Oslo,  1949.  Pp.  163.  Price,  12.50  crowns  (paper 
bound). 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  first  full- 
length  biography  of  Moltke  Moe,  whose  name  has  become  a 
talisman  among  Norwegian  folklorists,  should  be  written  by  a 
man  who  served  his  apprenticeship  under  him  and  who  today 
is  Norway’s  dean  of  folklorists.  Indeed,  Moltke  Moe  himself 
once  expressed  his  “satisfaction  in  seeing  Liest01  grow  in  discern¬ 
ment,  scientific  knowledge,  and  literary  productivity.”' 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  Moltke  Moe,  notorious  for  his 
repeated  failure  to  complete  scholarly  projects  or  live  up  to 
professional  commitments,  should  win  the  unanimous  praise 
and  devotion  of  his  contemporaries.  One  of  them  wrote  of 

*  Olrik,  Axel.  Personal  Impressions  of  Moltke  Moe.  FF  (Folklore  Fellows) 
Communications  No.  77.  Hemina,  P'innish  Academy  of  Sciences  (Suomalaisen 
Tiedeakatemian),  1915,  p.  57. 
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“  .  .  .  the  intellectual  fertility  .  .  .  the  deeprooted  power  of 
investigation  which  filled  his  life  and  which  he  so  readily  im¬ 
parted  to  anyone  who  willingly  lent  an  ear  to  hira.”^  Another 
called  him  “one  of  the  best  scholars  of  our  land,  one  of  the  most 
thorough  investigators  and  most  attractive  (“smukkeste”) 
personalities.”®  And  the  periodical  Edda  was  introduced  to  the 
world  with  a  long  eulogy  by  Gerhard  Gran:  “It  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  begin  the  first  issue  of  Edda  by  mentioning  the  death 
of  Moltke  Moe.  ...” 

A  similar  tone  prevails  in  the  work  at  hand.  Referring  to 
Moltke  Moe  as  “denne  merkelege  mannen”  and  “dette  herlege 
mennesket,”  Liest01  compares  his  own  task  to  that  of  Thomas 
More’s  biographer,  who  had  to  struggle  against  an  “atmosphere 
of  blamelessness”  to  avoid  producing  a  “perspektivlaust  glans- 
bilete.”  But,  he  asks,  how  can  one  help  expressing  agreement 
with  the  judgment  of  others  which  is  borne  out  by  one’s  own 
experiences?  And  with  this  enthusiastic  keynote  the  author 
launches  upon  the  main  body  of  the  biography,  which  in  many 
respects,  however,  is  tempered  by  considerable  sobriety. 

Of  the  six  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  only  the  first, 
“From  Child  to  Student,”  is  chronological.  Here  Moltke’s 
growing  years  among  the  books  of  his  father,  J0rgen  Moe,  and 
the  provincial  traditions  of  his  native  Kr^dsherad  are  briefly  and 
vividly  sketched.  Clearly  J0rgen  Moe  and  the  intellectuals  who 
frequented  his  home  stimulated  the  boy’s  interest  in  scholarship 
and  broadened  his  outlook.  Later,  when  Moltke  decided  to 
abandon  theology  in  favor  of  folkloristic  studies  after  three 
years  at  the  university,  his  father  had  the  wisdom  to  interpose 
no  objections.  Meanwhile,  Moltke  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  gained  the  close  friendship  of  his  father’s  erstwhile  collabo¬ 
rator,  P.  Chr.  Asbj^rnson,  who  exercised  a  deep  influence  on 
him  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Liest0l  explains  that  Moltke  Moe  was  always  engaged  in 
several  fields  of  study  at  the  same  time,  and  that  his  achieve¬ 
ments  can  be  viewed  in  the  proper  perspective  only  by  grouping 

*  Ibid.,  p.  1. 

’  Elster,  Kristian.  Illnsirerl  Norsk  LiUeraturhistorie.  Oslo,  Gyklendal  Norsk 
Forlag,  1935  (Second  Edition),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  199. 
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related  subjects  together,  without  regard  for  chronology.  The 
five  remaining  parts  of  the  work  are  therefore  arranged  topically: 
“Collecting  Folktales,”  “The  Scholar,”  “The  Artist,”  “National¬ 
ism”  (Norskdom) ,  and  “The  Man  Moltke  Moe.”  The  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  here  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  three¬ 
fold:  1.  A  review  of  Moltke  Moe’s  “episke  grundlove”  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  relationship  to  the  “episke  love”  of  Grundtvig’s 
disciple.  Axel  Olrik.  2.  An  analysis  of  Moltke  Moe’s  basic  theory 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  Scandinavian  popular  ballad 
traditions.  3.  Clarification  of  Moltke  Moe’s  position  in  the 
Norwegian-language  controversy. 

Enthusiastic  as  Liest^l  is  in  his  admiration  for  his  old  mentor, 
he  recognizes  that  certain  ideas — notably  that  concerning  direct 
h'rench  influences  on  the  Icelandic  rima  as  late  as  ca.  1300  A.D. 
— find  no  support  in  more  recent  evidence.  He  points  out  that 
Moltke  Moe  committed  the  error  of  basing  comparative  studies 
of  the  earliest  ballads  on  variants  which  were  current  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  later. 

In  the  language  controversy  Liest0l  has,  of  course,  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  nynorsk,  and  the  reader  will  have 
guessed  that  the  present  work  is  written  in  that  medium.  How¬ 
ever,  the  passages  devoted  to  Moltke  Moe’s  interest  in  nor¬ 
malization  of  the  dialects  and  nationalization  of  the  literary 
language  appear  to  have  been  written  without  prejudice  and 
offer  a  valuable  insight  into  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Norwegian  language. 

Throughout  the  biography,  Liest01  makes  it  clear  that  Moltke 
Moe’s  lack  of  literary  productivity  arose  from  two  principal 
causes:  his  inability  to  ward  off  requests  for  help  and  his  end¬ 
less  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  product,  resulting  in  constant 
revision  and  repeated  scrapping  of  finished  proofs.  In  a  touching 
anecdote  we  learn  of  an  occasion  when  Arne  Garborg  refused 
to  sponsor  a  request  that  Moltke  Moe  write  a  review  of  Ilaugtus- 
sa.  In  a  letter  (evidently  addressed  to  Liest0l)  Garborg  suggested 
the  founding  of  a  “Society  for  the  Protection  of  Moltke  Moe”; 
“  .  .  .  han  har  en  moralsk  Fell,  som  0delaegger  ham  vierre  en 
Alkohol  og  Kvinder  kunde  gj0re  det:  han  eier  ikke  Egoisme. 
Derfor  maa  han  beskyttes.” 

Two  things  the  student  of  Norwegian  culture  will  miss  in 
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this  latest  work  by  Liest0l:  an  index  and  a  bibliography.  The 
reviewer  feels  that  the  author  of  such  a  work  owes  it  to  himself 
and  to  his  readers  to  furnish  these  essential  tools  of  scholarship. 

Hedin  Bronner 
Washington,  D.C. 

VVinsnes,  A.  H.  Sigrid  Undset.  En  siudie  i  krislen  realisme.  H. 

Aschehoug  &  Co.  (W.  Nygaard),  Oslo,  1949.  Pp.  257. 

Bibliography;  Index.  Price,  14  crowns. 

Professor  Winsnes  begins  his  analysis  of  Sigrid  Undset ’s 
life  and  work  with  a  short  but  comprehensive  introduction  in 
which  he  recreates  the  philosophical  or  idealogical  climate  in 
Europe  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  climate  in  which 
she  grew  to  maturity.  He  sketches  the  opposition  to  the  natural¬ 
istic  movement  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
brings  into  sharp  focus  the  search,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  religious  writers,  for  a  new  meaning  to  existence  which  they 
found  in  an  orientation  toward  a  concept  of  life  which  mani¬ 
fested  totality — the  belief  in  a  supernatural  being  and  an  aware¬ 
ness,  to  the  point  of  absorption,  in  the  tradition  of  their  country 
and  their  world — not  the  fragmentary  view  of  naturalism.  He 
contrasts  the  writers  of  “new  faith”  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Strindberg,  Helge  Rode,  Obstfelder,  Johannes  Jorgensen,  and 
Garborg,  whose  quest  was  certainly  not  superficial  or  of  the 
moment,  with  the  more  realistic  religious  writers  of  the  twentieth 
century,  Claudel,  Olav  Aukrust,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Jacques  Maritain,  fitienne  Gilson,  etc.  Sigrid  Undset  was  one  of 
the  latter,  in  fact  the  Christian  realist  par  excellence. 

Through  a  series  of  chapters  beginning  with  her  childhood 
and  youth  and  continuing  through  her  successive  periods  of 
development.  Professor  Winsnes  shows  how  Sigrid  Undset 
arrived  at  her  various  concepts  of  life  and  how  these  concepts 
in  turn  affected  her  interpretation  of  issues  and  of  people.  The 
inquisitive,  penetrating,  critical,  extremely  impressionable,  and 
sensitive  young  Sigrid  Undset,  who  even  in  adolescence  had 
tried  and  found  wanting  views  that  older  and  wiser  men  were 
still  wrestling  with,  is  portrayed  in  a  masterly  fashion.  Winsnes 
then  turns  to  a  consideration  of  the  young  Sigrid  Undset’s 
“dream  of  happiness,”  and  her  subsequent  disillusionment  with 
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the  current  philosophy  of  her  age  and  her  revolt  against  its  main 
tenets,  materialism  and  individualism.  Then  he  deals  with  her 
discovery  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  strengthening  and  broad¬ 
ening  of  her  Christian  faith  as  she  worked  her  way  through  her 
novels  of  mediaeval  life.  Following  the  great  novels  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Sigrid  Undset  championed  the  struggle  for  what  Winsnes 
calls  Christian  Culture,  after  which  she  again  turned  to  novels 
of  modern  life,  returning,  in  a  sense,  to  the  subject  matter  with 
which  she  had  started  her  career  as  a  writer.  Now,  however, 
she  approached  her  subject  from  another  viewpoint,  that  of  the 
Christian  moralist.  Professor  Winsnes  terminates  his  study  of 
Sigrid  Undset  with  an  excellent  analysis  of  her  fight  against 
Nazism,  her  attitude  toward  the  war,  and  her  life  in  exile  in 
America.  Dark  though  horizons  appeared  just  before  she  died, 
she  nevertheless  had  an  optimistic  view  regarding  the  eventual 
victory  of  her  philpsophy  over  modern  paganism.  She  says: 
“De  kilder  som  har  livet  op  menneskets  sjel  pa  jorden,  kan  bli 
s01et  til  og  grumset — Gud  vet  hvor  lenge — men  jeg  tror  ikke  de 
kan  tj^rres  ut  for  alltid”  (p.  248).  The  concluding  sentence  of  this 
penetrating  study  is:  “I  en  tid  som  var  i  ferd  med  i  kj^re  sig 
fast  i  en  entropocentrisk  livsinnstilling,  i  menneskets  dyrkelse 
av  sig  selv,  har  hun  baret  frem  religionens  evige  budskap: 
Soli  Deo  Gloria  og  skapt  et  av  de  store  monumenter  i  var 
litteratur  over  menneskets  andelige  pilegrimsfred.” 

Since  Professor  Winsnes  is  in  agreement  with  Sigrid  Undset, 
he  does  not  criticize  her  idealogical  position,  as  do  so  many 
other  critics,  but  with  his  usual  incisive  penetration  he  analyzes 
all  of  her  writings,  drawing  copiously  from  their  contents,  meas¬ 
ures  them  against  all  manner  of  criticism,  and  finally  arrives  at 
his  own  conclusions  regarding  the  literary  merit  of  each  work. 
Sigrid  Undset  emerges  as  the  greatest  Christian  realist  of  her 
time,  an  author  who  never  was  content  to  write  a  mere  love 
story  or  a  novel  of  religious  propaganda,  but  who  always  sought 
to  understand  man’s  problems  as  a  quest  on  his  part  for  an  ideal, 
for  something  of  eternal  significance,  which  could  give  him  a 
basis  upon  which  life  could  be  built. 

SVERRE  ArESTAD 

U niversily  of  W ashinglon 
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Modern  Danish  Poems.  Selected  by  Knud  Mogensen.  Distrib¬ 
uted  by  Bonniers,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  47. 

Modern  Norwegian  Poems.  Selected  by  Inga  Wilheimsen  All¬ 
wood.  Distributed  by  Bonniers,  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  47. 

These  two  small  collections  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  poems 
in  English  translation,  together  with  a  similar  collection  of 
Swedish  poetry,^  are  selected,  we  learn,  from  a  larger  work, 
A  Twentieth  Century  Nordic  Anthology,^  which  “offers  a  broad 
general  view  of  developments  after  1900  in  the  field  of  poetry 
in  the  five  Scandinavian  countries.” 

As  to  the  present  compilations,  it  must  be  stated  that  they 
are,  of  course,  much  too  small  to  be  considered  representative. 
Each  contains  merely  nineteen  (mostly  brief)  poems  by,  respec¬ 
tively,  fourteen  Danish  and  seventeen  Norwegian  authors. 
What  is  meant  by  “modern”  poetry  is  not  defined,  and  the 
selection  seems  rather  accidental.  The  Danish  part  includes 
poets  who  have  emerged  since  World  War  I,  with  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  youngest  generation,  while  the  Norwegian  part  in¬ 
cludes  some  pre-World  W’^ar  I  poets  as  well,  and  has  a  smaller 
representation  of  young  poets.  Yet  in  the  Danish  collection  such 
influential  intra-war  poets  as  Gelsted,  la  Cour,  Wulff,  and  Schade 
are  conspicuously  absent;  and  in  the  Norwegian  collection  the 
towering  Olav  Aukrust  is  omitted,  though  the  less  important 
Rudolf  Nilsen  has  been  given  shelter.  Among  the  youngest 
poets,  one  misses  the  Danes,  Thorkild  Bj^rnvig  and  Halfdan 
Rasmussen,  and  the  Norwegians,  Paal  Brekke  and  Tormod 
Skagestad.  More  seriously,  however,  many  of  the  poems,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Danish,  do  not  represent  their  authors  at  their 
best.  Collections  as  small  as  these  ought  to  consist  of  choice 
pieces  only.  Yet  Tom  Kristensen  certainly  has  w'ritten  more 
original  poems  than  “Det  langsomme  forar”;  “Titanic”  is  not 
typical  of  Mogens  Jermiin  Nissen;  Piet  Hein’s  trifles  are  hardly 
worth  translating;  and  Hulda  Liitken,  Ove  Abildgaard,  Ole 
Sarvig,  and  the  Norwegian,  Andre  Bjerke,  could  have  been  more 
significantly  represented. 

'  Reviewed  in  Scandinavian  Studies,  Vol.  20,  No.  4.,  pp.  254-256. 

*  Published  after  this  review  was  written. 
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In  spite  of  these  weaknesses  and  limitations,  these  two  col¬ 
lections  contain  enough  material  to  indicate  a  new  trend  in 
Danish  poetry  and,  to  a  lesser  extent — perhaps  because  of  the 
selection — in  Norwegian.  There  are  traditionalists — and  good 
ones — among  the  contemporary  poets,  notably  Tove  Ditlevsen 
in  Denmark  and  Inger  Hagerup  in  Norway,  content  with  using 
conventional  forms  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  personal 
emotions.  On  the  whole,  however,  most  of  the  younger  poets — 
in  Denmark,  Abildgaard,  Erik  Knudsen,  and  Wivel;  and  in 
Norway,  Arneberg  and  Claes  Gill,  for  example — strive  con¬ 
sciously  to  avoid  the  too  mechanical  rhyme,  the  too  regular 
meter,  and  the  too  obviously  poetical  subject  matter.  Some 
of  the  new  writers  have  learned  from  Eliot  and  Auden;  others, 
from  Rilke.  Traces  can  be  found  of  the  Swedish  “fyrtiotal- 
ister”  and  the  European  and  American  avant-garde  writers. 
Surrealism  and  metaphysics  have  also,  in  some  measure,  exerted 
their  influences,  and  resulting  obscurity  is  noticeable  here  and 
there.  As  an  example  of  some  of  these  cross-currents.  Ole 
Wivel’s  “The  Fish”  may  be  quoted: 

You  hide  away 

In  smooth,  sleek  shape  of  fish 

And  glide  without  a  sound  through  water 

Wandering  quietly  up  and  down 

On  tender  fins. 

What  could  you  see 
With  your  unspeaking  eyes? 

It  feels  at  first 

As  if  you  were  man’s  enemy — 

Your  empty  mouth 

Will  tell  us  only  what  is  written 

In  the  bubble’s  shimmering  roundness 

A  second — but  to  burst. 

You  only  dream 
In  gentle  waters,  till  the  day 
The  wind  shall  rise,  and  billows 
Thunder  towards  the  coast. 

You  lie  there  bloody 

In  foam  and  seaweed — and  are  our  Savior. 


Yet  with  all  this,  contemporary  Danish  and  Norwegian 
poetry  has  become  less  intellectualized  and  pessimistic,  less 
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abstract  and  isolated,  than  the  “advanced”  poetry  in  America 
and  even  in  Sweden.  The  young  Danish  poets  are  more  experi¬ 
mental  than  the  Norwegians,  who  are  deeper  rooted  in  the  soil — 
especially  those  writing  in  landsmil.  Both,  however,  have 
retained  the  lyric  note  that  has  always  characterized  Danish 
and  Norwegian  poetry. 

The  freer  poetic  forms  that  predominate  in  these  collections 
have  somewhat  eased  the  arduous  task  it  always  is  to  translate 
poetry.  The  no  less  than  fifteen  translators  who  have,  in  various 
combinations,  collaborated  in  these  translations  are,  on  the 
whole,  well  attuned  to  the  new  approach.  Their  translations — 
even  where  regular  meters  are  involved— suffer  less  from  poetic 
license,  archaism,  and  false  intonation  than  do  some  of  the  Stork 
translations,  through  which  Scandinavian  poetry  is  chiefly 
known  in  this  country. 

There  are  blemishes,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  these  trans¬ 
lations.  A  few  examples  will  suffice — all  drawn,  incidentally, 
from  the  conventional  poems.  In  Tom  Kristensen’s  “Det 
langsomme  forar,”  the  two  concluding  lines: 

Den  vender  tilbage,  den  kommer  igen, 

den  funklende  sommer,  den  sol,  der  svandt  hen. 

are  rendered  by 

And  then  they  return,  and  then  they  are  here. 

The  sparkling  bright  summers  that  soon  disappear. 

The  plural  “summers”  for  “summer”  and  the  future  instead  of 
the  past  tense  of  “disappear”  fail  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
poem.  The  sparkling  summer  that  disappeared  has  reference, 
it  seems  clear  to  this  reviewer,  to  the  last  pre-invasion  summer, 
and  its  return  to  the  longed-for  liberation.  Thus,  two  slight 
mistranslations  destroy  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  poem. 

In  the  otherwise  excellent  translation  of  Reiss-Andersen’s 
“Til  hjerterne,”  the  third  line  of  the  last  stanza  has  erroneously 
“her” for “she”: 

Forget  her  never — 

For  she  alone  is 

Her  whom  you  love  in 
The  one  you  love. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  having  included  Joseph 
Auslander’s  previously  printed,  mediocre  translation  of  Wilden- 
vey’s  bagatelle  “I  tanker,”  the  last  lines  of  which  are  marred  by 
the  infelicitous  “you  see”  and  the  heavy  “thinking  only  of  God”: 

I  thought  only  of  him  and  I  did  not  see  you. 

And  now  it  is  funny  that  you,  you  see. 

Thinking  only  of  God,  should  notice  me. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  other  shortcomings — the  original  versions 
and  the  translations  are  printed  on  facing  pages,  thus  inviting 
critical  inspection.  However,  to  expect  a  translation  of  a  good 
poem  to  measure  up  in  every  respect  to  the  original  is  tant¬ 
amount  to  believing  in  miracles.  The  translating  of  poetry  is 
usually  a  thankless  task,  and  the  present  reviewer  prefers  to 
stress  the  happy  circumstance  that  these  translations  have,  to 
a  large  extent,  caught  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nals. 

Although  one  can  no  more  appraise  contemporary  Danish 
and  Norwegian  poetry  on  the  basis  of  these  tw'O  tiny  collections 
than  one  can  judge  a  menu  by  the  hors  d’ oeuvres,  these  poems — 
like  the  hors  d'oeuvres — whet  the  appetite  for  a  fuller  treat. 

Jens  Nyholm 
N orthwestern  U niversity 
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Prof.  E.  Gustav  Johnson,  North  Park  College 

For  four 

Prof.  Walter  W.  Git-tafson,  Upsala  College  j 

years 

TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  SWEDISH 

MODERN  SWEDISH  POEMS  60  cents  KKI  HUES  SAGA.  By  Eeaiaa  Tes 


sVENSkA  SOM  LEVER.  By  Martin  .\I1- 
wood  and  .Vrthur  Wald.  $1.50 


BASIC  SWEDISH  WORD  LIST.  By  M.  S 
•Allwo.id  and  I.  Wilholm.sen.  75  cent.s 


ILEMENIARV  SPOkE:N  SWIDISII.  By 
.Martin  .Sodt-rtack.  60  cents 


\DVA.NCED  SPOKEN  SWEDISH.  By 
.Martin  Soderliack.  $2  00 


I  aNKIK  s  i  Acs  s  vt.M  K.  B;,  loliau 
Ludvig  Kunebert;.  $1.75 


EKI  HOE'S  SAGA.  By  Eaaiaa  Teener. 

$1.25 


KAKL-ANDEHS  GOES  IHAIELING.  By 

L.  ciottfrid  .Sjdholiii.  .fl.OO 


t.INMM,  SWEDISH.  By  W.  G.  .John 

1.  $2.00 


MPLIEIED  SWEDISH  GRAMMAR.  By 

Iwin  .1.  Vickiier.  $1.7.5 


SWEDISH  COMPOSII'ION  AND  WORD 
sri  DY.  By  Edwin  J.  Vickner.  .$1.50 


SWEJHSH  I<e;aDE:k.  By  A  Loui-  Eliu 
quist.  .$2.00 


VAI.DA  BEHaTIELSEJK.  By 
l.agerlof. 


1‘ublisUed  by 

AIJIiUSTA.W  BOOK  CONCERN 

Ruck  Island.  Illinois 


ff  t  it0  for  n  dp.trriptif^  lintins  textn  jnr  the  ntudy  <>/  Suedi^ih 


ENJOY  YOUR  TRIP 
BY  SHIP  .  .  . 

Gay  carefree  hours  in  pleasant  surroundings  add  up  to  a 
glorious  vacation  on  the  "Gripsholm”  or  "Stockholm.” 

Plan  now  to  visit  Scandinavia  this  year.  Accommodations 
available  in  First  Class  on  all  sailings  and  in  both  First  and 
Tourist  Class  from  August  2  through  the  end  of  the  year. 
Minimum  rates  in  Tourist  Class  $180.  on  the  "Gripsholm” ; 
S190.00  on  the  "Stockholm.”  First  Class  $285.00  and  up. 

For  reservations  see  your  travel  agent  today.  His  service 
and  expert  advice  are  available  at  no  extra  charge. 


SWEDISH  AMERICAN  LINE 

636  Fifth  Avcdut)  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


The  White  Vildng  Fleet 

Offices  or  agencies  in  all  leading  cities. 


HKOBGE  BAKTA  PI'BLISHIKQ  COMPANY,  MENA9HA,  W1HCON81N 


